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* 'Parst Ficure.—Dress of transparent crape ovér awhite florence. Sleeves of blond or bobbinet, 


very wide and full, finished with cuffs and epaulettes of the same material as the dress. 


Hair in 


large folds and bows, with no other ornament than a white rose. 


Seconp Ficure.—Dress of painted muslin. 


Canezon handkerchief of French worked muslin. 


Grenadine scarf. Bonnet, with a round crown of white gros de nap, and a front of coloured wood- 


lawn; folds of wood-lawn go nearly round the crown. 


The trimming is of white gauze riband, edged 


and figured with the same colour as the wood-lawn; each bow being finished with a knot at the 


bottom. 


The child’s dress is a frock, pantalets and cape of cambric muslin, with a narrow border of coloured 


braiding. A straw hat. 





A TENDER WIFE. 


A wire cannot be gifted with a more danger- 
ous talent. Such wowen are never at rest when 
their husbands sleep well a-nights; they are 
never at ease except when the poor man is ail- 
ing, that-they may have the pleasure of recover- 
ing him again; it gratifies both their medical 
vanity and their love of power by making him 
more dependent upon them; and it likewise 
gratifies all the finer feelings of romance. What 
a treasure—what a rich subject I shall be about 
ten years henge, when shivering at every breeze, 

‘ ry of such a wife! When my 
se would be made to undergo an 
endless saitedaslen of experiments foréthe benefit 
of the meus#al world, I should be fotced, in order 
to escape her prescripti nceal my com- 
plaints when I was really to go.out and 
take medicine by stealth,as a mam goes to the 
club to drink, w is unhappilydinked to a 
, for some Wise pur- 
the hands of a nostrum- 
skilled wife, it w an instant, dissipate all 
my dreams of retirjaig to spend my Jatter days in 
‘indolence and I wouldesee, with grief, 
that I was doomed f enter upon a more active 
career than that in which I had long en- 
gaged; for I would Consider her myself as 
two hostile powers, comnieneiig a war, ig.which 
both would be continually exerting all the re- 
sources of their genius; she to circumvent me, 
and throw me into the hospital, and I to escape 
captivity and elixirs. No modern war could be 
more inveterate—for it could terminate only 
with the death of one or other of the combat- 
ants. If, notwithstanding the strength of my 
conjugal afféction, the natural principle of self- 
prempaies should be. still stronger, and make 
me ent to survive her, I imagine my eating 
heartily and sleeping soundly, would very soon 
bring’ about her dissolution.—Sir 7. Munroe’s 
Correspondence. 
A 





MAXIMS. 


Tue diver for pearls plunges into the depths 
of the sea; and the man who aspires to glory 
passes his nights in vigils. 

Long discourses lead to enmui and sleep even 
in the wisest and most patient. 

Avoid those who take pleasure in troubling 
others. There is danger of being burnt if you 
get too nearthe fire. 

Ponder and you will comprehend. 

Hope after despair, as day-break fol- 
lows Fee | 

The man who has sense and consults others is 
only halfa man: he who has: se and takes 
no'caunsel isnot aman. (~*~. 

Tiree things give access to monarchs: the 
fine arts, wealth and eloquence. . 

A story is old from the first time it is told. 

It is less troublésome — than to have 
the care of a sick 

All according to their ir evils to 
suffer; none have letters " 

The larger a book is, the more 
it is not the larger the better. 

To arrive at, the summit of wisdom, ne- 
cessafy neither to eat too much, nor too 
much, nor falk too much. 

You desire to be learned without study; it is 
one of the thousand follies that are about in the 
world. 

What is remembered dies; what is* written 
lives. 

The learned are the true nobles and the true 
lords of a nation. 

Have nothing to do with a man in his passion ; 
for men are not like iron, to be wrought upon 
when they arehot. .% , 

‘He whose mind possesses nothing more than 
he can express by words, is'in truth very poor. 

He that cannot forgive others, breaks the 
bridge over which he gggst pass himself, 4 
every man hath need t@ be forgiven. 


hes but . 





SHAKSPEARE. 








SHAKSPEARE. 


Toa homeless man, who has no spot on this 
wide world which he can truly call his own, there 
is a momentary feeling of something like inde- 
pendence and territorial consequence, when, 
after a long weary day’s travel, he kicks off his 
boots, thrusts his feet into slippers, and stretches 
himself before the fire. Let the world without go 
as it may; let kingdoms rise or fall; so long as he 
has the wherewithal to pay his bills, he is, for 
the time being, the very monarch of all he sur- 
veys. 

Thearm-chair is his throne, the poker his scep- 
tre, and the little parlour, of some twelve feet 
square, his undisputed empire. 

It is a morsel of uncertainty, snatched from the 
midst of the uncertainties of life; it is a®sunny 
moment gleaming out kindly on a cloudy day; 
and he who has advanced some way on the pil- 
grimage of existence knows the importance of 
husbanding even morsels and moments of enjoy- 
ment. “Shall [ not take mine ease in mine inn?” 
thought I, as I gave the firea stir, lolled back in 
my elbow-chair, and cast a complacant look 
about the little parlour of the Red Horse, at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

The words of the sweet Shakspeare were just 
* passing through my mind as the clock struck 
midnight from the tower of the church in which 
he lies buried. There was a gentle tap at the 
door, and a pretty chamber-maid, putting in her 
smiling face, inquired, with a hesitating air, whe- 
ther I hadrung. { understood it as a modest hint 
that it was time to retire. 

My dream of absolute dominion was at an end; 
so abdicating ty throne, like a prudent poten- 
tate to avoid.being deposed, and putting the 
Stratford Guide-book under my arm as a pillow 
companion, I went to bed, and dreamt all nightof 
Shakspeare, the Jubilee, and David Garrick. 

I had come to Stratford on a poetical pilgrim- 
age. My first visit was to the house where Shak- 
speare was bo where, according to tradi- 
tion, he | brought up to his father’s craft of 
ooteeillle It is a small mean-looking edi- 
fice of wood and plaster, a true nestling-place 
for genius, which seems to delight-in hatching its 
offspring in bye corners. 

The walls of its squalid chambers are covered 
with names and inscriptions in every language, 
by pilgrims of all nations, ranks, and conditions, 
from the prince to the peasant; and present a 
simple, but striking instancg of the spontaneous 
and universal homage of ,waakind to the great 
poet of nature. 

The house isshown by a — old lady with 
a frosty red face, lighted up by a cold blue anx- 
jous eye, and garnished with artificial locks of 
flaxen hair, curling from under an exceedingly 
dirty cap. © 

She was peculiarly assiduous-in exhibiting the 
relics with which this, like all other celebrated 
shrines, abounds. There was the shattered stock 





of the very matchlock with which Shakspeare 
shot the deer, on his poaching exploits. There, 
too, was his tobacco-box; which proves that he 
was a rival smoker of Sir Walter Raleigh; the 
sword also with which he played Hamlet; and 
the identical! lantern with which Friar Laurence 
discovered Romeo and Juliet at the tomb! There 
was an ample supply also of Shakspeare’s mul- 
berry-tree, which seems to have as extraordi- 
nary powers of self-multiplication as the wood 
of the true cross; of which there is enough ex- 
tant to build a ship of the line. 

The most favorite object of curiosity, however, 
is Shakspeare’s chair; it stands in the chimney- 
nook, of a small gloomy chamber, just behind 
what was his father’s shop. Here he may 
many a time have sat when a boy, watching the 
slow revolving spit with all the longing of an ur- 
ehin; or of an evening, listening to the cronies 
and gossips of Stratford, dealing forth church- 
yard tales and legendary anecdotes of the trouble- 
some times of England. In this chair it is the 
custom of every one that visits the house to sit; 
whether this be done with the hope of imbibing 
any of the inspiration of the bard, I am at a loss 
to say; I merely mention the fact; and mine hos- 
tess, privately assured me, that, though built of 
solid oak, such was the fervent zeal of devotees, 
that the chair had to be new-bottomed at least 
once in three years. [It is worthy of notice also, 
in the history of this extraordinary chair, that 
it partakes something of the volatile nature of 
the Santa Casa of Loretta, or the flying i ae of 
the Arabian enchanter; for th . 
few years since toanorthéfm princess, yet ee 
to tell, it h4s found its way back again to the old 


chimney corner. 
From the bi 3 a of Shakspeare a few 
paces broughit'me to Bis grave. He lies buried 
in the chancel of the parish-church, a large and 
venerablg*pile, mou ith age, but richly 
ornamen 

It stands om the banks o 
bowered point, and 


e Avon, on an em- 
by adjoining gar- 
dens from thesuburbs of the }own. Its situation 


is quiet and retired; the riv@r runs murmuring 
at the foet of the church-yard, and the elms 


which groWupon its banks @roop their branches 
into its cleaboagm._ An avenue of limes, the 
bough#of which curiously interlaced, so as 


to form in summer an arched way of foliage, 
leads up from the gate of the yard to the church 
porch. The graves are overgrown with grass; 
the grey tomb-stones, some of them nearly sunk 
into the earth, are half covered with moss, which 
has likewise tinted the reveretid old building.— 
Small birds have built their nests inthe cornices 
and fissures of the walls, and keep up a conti- 
nual flutter and chirping; and rooks are shiling 
and cawing about its lofty grey spire. 

We appreached the’ church through the ave- 
nue of limes, and entered by a gothic porch, 





THE BIRD’S-EYE FLOWER—TRUTH. 





highly ornamented, with carved doors of massive 
oak. The interior is spacious, and the architec- 
ture and embellishments superior to those of 
most country churches, There are several 
ancient monuments of nobility and gentry, over 
some of which hang funeral escutcheons and ban- 
ners dropping piece-meal from the walls. The 
tomb of Shakspeare is in the chancel. The place 
is solemn and sepulchral. Tall elms wave be- 
fore the pointed windows, and the Avon, which 
runs at a short distance from the wall, keeps upa 
low perpetual murmur. A flat stone marks the 
spot where the bard is buried. There are four 
lines inscribed on it, said to have been written 
by himself, and which have in them something 
extremely awful. If they are indeed his own, they 
show that solicitude about the quiet of the grave, 
which seems natural to fine sensibilities and 
thoughtful minds:— 

Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forebeare 

To dig the dust enclosed here: 

Blessed be he that spares these stones, 

And cursed be he that moves my bones. 

Just over the grave, in a niche of the wall, is 

a bust of Shakspeare, put up shortly after his 
death, and considered as a resemblance. The as- 
pect is pleasant and serene, with a finely arch- 
ed forehead; and I thought I could read in it clear 
indications of that cheerful, social disposition, by 
which he was as much characterised among his 
contemporaries as by the vastness of his genius. 
The inscription mentions Iris age at the time of 
his decease fifty-three years; an untimely death 
for the world; for what fruit might not be expect- 
ed from the golden autumn of such a mind, shel- 





tered as it was from the stormy vicissitudes of | 


life, and.flourishing in the sunshine of popular 
and royal favor. : 

AsI crossed the bridge over the Avon, on my 
return, I paused to contemplate its distant 
church, in which the poet lies buried, and could 

‘ 


| 
| 


‘ot but exult in the malediction which has kept 


his ashes undisturbed in quiet and hallowed 
vaults. 

What honor could his name have derived from 
being mingled in dusty companionship with the 
epitaphs, and escutcheons, and venal eulogiums 
of a titled multitude! What would a crowded 
corner in Westminster Abbey have been, com- 
pared with this reverend pile, which seems to 
stand in beautiful loneliness as his sole mauso- 
leum! The solicitude about the graye may be 
but the offspring of an over-wrought sensibility ; 
but human nature is made up of foibles and pre- 
judices; and its best and tenderest affections are 
mingled with these factitious feelings. He who 
has sought renown about the world, and has reap- 
ed a full harvest of worldly favor, will find, after 
all, that there is no love, no admiration, no ap- 
plause so sweet to the soul, as that which springs 
up in his native place. It is there that he seeks 
to be gathered in peace and honour among his 
kindred and his early friends. And when the 
weary heart and failing head begin to warn him 
that the evening of his life is drawing on, he turns, 
as fondly as does the infant to the mother’s arms, 
to sink to sleep in the bosom of the scene of his 
childhood. 

How would it have cheered the spirit of the 
youthful bard, when, wandering forth in disgrace 
upon a doubtful world, he cast back a heavy 
look upon his paternal home, could he have fore- 
secn that, before many years, he should return to 
it covered with renown; that his name should be- 
come the boast and glory of his native place; that 
his ashes should be religiously guarded as its 
most precious treasure; and that its lessening 
spires, on which.his eyes were fixed in tearful 
contemplation, should one day become the bea- 
con, towering amidst the gentle landscape, to 
guide the literary pilgrim of every nation to his 
tomb. 





EYE FLOWER. 


Tuy beauty ar< of bright dew 
That fell from the rainbow’s blue 
In rich drops azure and pearly ; 


And the lark from beside thee 
Wild love of thy sweet eye £; ‘- 
As he mounts to the white clouds curly 


Thou openest thy gaze to the morn, 

Whose kiss on thine eye-lid is worn, 
Whence it presseth a tear of splendour ; 

And a bride on her rich bed dreaming 

Of the love in her blue veins streaming, 
Wakes not with a glance more tender. 


Beautiful being! love-star of the flowers ! 
Birth-mate of the daisy in primrose hours! 
Blue gem of the emerald meadow ! 
Jot more sweetly the lone poet sleepeth» 
er the eloquent thought which he weepeth, 
Than thou o’er thy moonlight shadow. 


TRUTH, 


Frienp, Truth is best ofall. It is the bed 

Where Virtue e’er must springy tipblast of doom ; 
Where every bright and budding thought is bred, 

Where Hope doth gain its strength, and Love its bloom. 


Aa white as Charity is single Truth, 

Like Wisdom calm, like honour without end; 
And Love doth lean omfit in age and youth, 

And Courage is twice arm’d with Truth its friend. 


Oh! who would face the blame of just men’s eyes, 
And bear the fame of falsehood all his days, 

And wear out scorned life with useless lies, 
Which still the shifting, quivering look betrays. 


For what is Hope, if Truth be not itestay? 

And what were Love if Truth forsook it quite ? 
And what were all the sky, if Faleehood grey, 
Behind it, like a deeam of Darkness, lay 

Ready to quench its stars in endless, endless night? 


: 





LA PIAZZETTA DI SAN MARCO. 





LA PIAZZETTA DI SAN MARCO. 


Nor a cloud had broken the deep serene that 
night. The face of nature was calm, and quiet, 
and peaceful; man alone was the disturber— 
man alone had been revelling in thoughtless 
mirth, or plunging in the depth of crime. 
Throughout that long night, from the rising of 
the first pale star of eve, till the faintest ray of 
the last was extinquished by the blush of morn- 
ing, Galilei Galileo, from the Campanile* in la 
Piazzetta di San Marco had watched the pla- 
nets in their courses through the deep blue 
vault of heaven. Conviction--the solemn con- 
viction of truth—had flashed upon his mind, that 
the firm earth upon which we tread was not, as 
the ancients had believed, a dark fixture in 
space, round which the sun, the moon, and all 
the starry host revolved, as lights created solely 
for the use of its vain and lordly inhabitants; but 
that it had a motion—a double motion—-a power 
of its own; that, within a prescribed period, it 
performed one revolution round its own axis, 
constituting day and night; and, that in another 
prescribed period, it performed another revolu- 
tion round the sun, from which, in common with 
the rest of the planets, it derived its light and 
heat, its “seasons and their change.” How 
Yast, how sublime, how absorbing was this idea, 
when it first took full possession of his soul! 


The evening, by which that night had been 
preceded, was lovely as the loveliest evening of 


Italy. All was soft, and tender, and beautiful. 
One of the many festivals for which Venice is 
famed, had filled the Piazzetta with dance and 
song, and mask and spectacle. If the sigh, the 
gentle glance of love, the whispered notes of 
ardent passion—of mirth and gaiety, and ob- 
streperous laughter, that rent the very air— 
could be regarded as the criterion of happiness, 
the motley assemblage, by which the Piazzetta 
and all its avenues were crowded, must have 
been pronounced the happiest of earth’s happy 
ones. But the unhallowed sounds disturbed not 
Galileo; by him they were unheeded and un- 
heard. 

At length they died away; the revellers re- 
turned to their midnight homes; the last tones 
of the gondolieri, chaunting the strains of Ariosto 
to the measured stroke of the oar, faded into 


* The campanile, belfry, or tower of St. Mark’s church— 
frum which, however, it is quite detached—is about three 
hundred feet in height, comprehending the figure of an ange! 
which serves as a vane. Galileo is Guid to have used this 
tower as an observatory. From its gallery, which surrounds 
the pyramidal summit of the structure, the prospect is en- 
chanting: on theone side appears the city ; with, as tourists 
tell us, all its canals, domes, and public edifices beneath, and 
the sea in the middle distance. To desoribe Venice without 
its canals, might be thought a palpable omission; but the 
fact is, that, from this, the loftiest tower in the city, not one 
canal is visible. From the three other sides of the campanile 
are seen the mountains of Dalmatia, Istria, and the Tyrol, 
with the plains of Padua and Lombardy. The staircase of 
this remarkable tower is of width sufficient for a person to 
ascefid on horseback. 





silence on the ear; and other scenes, and other 
sounds succeeded. That night, the Consiglio di 
Diecit were busy in their“ den of death;” that 
night—that fatal night—three of the proudest 
nobles of Venice were dragged from their damp 
and pestiferous Pozzi, beneath the state prison 
in which they had been long immured—hurried 
over Il Ponte dei Sospiri—and consigned to the 
sword of the executioner on the giant’s stairst 
of La Palazza Ducale. Nor was this the only 
sacrifice of blood upon that memorable night. 
Six individuals, of humble birth, implicated in 
the crimes, real or imagined, of their superiors, 
were first strangled and then decapitated in suc- 
cession between those antique and magnificent 
pillars which face the splendid palace of the 
Doge. Ah! could these pillars, the knowledge 
of. whose origin had perished in the lapse of 
time, describe the scenes of death which they 
have witnessed—could they stand forth, a record 
of the lives and actions of the many Victims by 
whose gore their surrounding earth has been 
soiled, what tales of guilt, of murdered inno- 
cence, of human misery, would they not unfold! 

Loudly, deeply, solemnly, did the death-bell 
strike beneath the towering observatory of Gali- 
leo; but, to him, its mournful and appalling 
knell was as the silence of the grave: his spirit 
was with the stars, and the things of earth exist- 
ed not for him. Morning came, and exhausted 
nature sank: he slept—slept profoundly—and 
his dreams were of other worlds. 

When he awoke, the day had far advanced. 
The square, he observed, was full of people con- 
gregatingin groups. What could have been the 
earthly deeds of that night, which he had passed 
in silent intercourse with Heaven? He descend- 
ed. The windowsand balconies of the Palace— 
of the Library opposite+of the Loggietta, at the 
foot of the campanile—and of every building 
within view of the —were crowded 
with anxious and sorrowful fages: every counte- 
nance was shrouded in gloom, and from every 
quarter the groans of men the wail of women 
arose. Five heads had ely been recog- 
nized, claimed, and removed the Pietra del 
Bando, or Stone of Proclamation. One head— 
its visage blaekened, its features distorted by the 
last its @urk lank hair bedabbled in the 
—- stairs, constituting the principal entrance to 
the Ducal Palace, are so denominated from two collossal 
Statues of Mars and Neptune, placed atthe top. Those sta- 
tues are of white marble, the work of Sansovino, and were 
intended to represent the naval and military power of the 
state. Beneath the porticoes, to which these stairs ascend, 
are seen the gaping mouths of lions, formerly the regepta- 
cles of anonymous letters, informations of treasonable prac- 
tices, accusations of magistrates for abuses in office, &c.— 
Amongst other state criminals “executed. on the landing- 
place of these stairs, where the doges took tlieir first oaths of 
office, was the Doge Marino Faliero—immortalized by one of 
Lord Byron’s tragedies—in the year 1355. A fine painting 
from this subject, by Delacroix, was exhibited at the British 
Institution, in the season of 1828. 
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blood of the sufferer, and of his fellows—yet re- 
mained upon the stone. 

From the side of the Piazzetta, opening to the 
sea, a crowd was seen advancing : a female—evi- 
dently a young and beautiful contadinella—pale, 
haggard, staggering, as it seemed, yet inspired 
by the energy of desperation—forced her way— 
passed between the pillars—(the very path taken 
by the Doge Marino Faliero, when, more than 
two centuries before, he made his ill-omened ap- 
proach to the palace)—rushed towards the Pietra 
del Bandc—uttered one wild shriek, and fell to 
the earth. She was instantly raised by Galileo; 
and in a few moments an ancient venerable 
man, his grey hair streaming in the wind, was 
kneeling by the side of his daughter. 

In the old man, Galileo recognized Battista 
Paolo, a worthy tenant of his father's, in the 
neighbourhood of Pisa. The first step now was 
to remove the wretched Carlina to one of the 
adjoining casinos, where, every requisite assist- 
ance being procured, the sufferer was, after 
much persevering effort, restored to animation. 
She awoke’ as from some fearful vision of the 
night. A violent tremor shook her enfeebled 
frame—her eyes wandered wildly around—it was 
evident that reason had been dislodged from its 
throne by the dreadful shock-which she had sus- 
tained. ‘“ Nicolo! Nicolo! oh save me, save me 
from that horrid sight!” were the only words that 
escaped her, as, shudderingly,she buried her face 
in her hands. Galileo, with the affection of a 
parent, or of a brother, watched beside her ; for, 
though he knew not Carlina, he esteemed her 
good old father, and his heart was deeply touched 
by the misery of the scene before him. Repose 
and quiet were the first essentials to her recovery. 
That no care might be wanting, Galileo sent for 
Rachele, an elderly woman, who had the presid- 
ing charge of his domestic concerns. With her 
Carlina was left for a time, and Galileo took 
Battista with him to his own home. There he 
learned the particulars of his sad and melancholy 
story. ee 

Battista’s children—he had had a numerous 
family—were all d » excepting Carlina. 
He had lost his wife years before ; and, since 
that period, Carling had conducted his household 
affairs with exemplary assiduity—had managed 
the poultry, the dairy, and all the home concerns 
of the farm—had preved the entire and only so- 
lace of his declining years. Themaiden had been 
beloved by Nicolo Polani, the ee ow of 
a neighbouring cottager; their faith “been 
mutually pledged; they were, in the course of a 
week, to be united for ever, and Nicolo was to 
assist in the management of the farm. 

Unfortunately, the charms of Carlina had in- 


spired a lawless passion in the breast of Donato,,, 


a profligate young Florentine noble, whose resi- 
dence was near. He had long persecuted her, 
but in vain, with his suit. One evening—it was 
a soft and bright moonlight—Carlina was indulg- 
ing in a solitary walk on the banks of the Arno, 
her native stream. Suddenly, Donato stood be- 
fore her. The time, the seclusion of the spot, 





the silence that reigned around, all favoured Do- 

nato’s unhallowed purpose. Carlina endeavour- 

ed to shun him, he caught her rudely in his em- 

brace—she struggled—screamed—and, in an in- 

stant, as though her scream had been heard by 

Heaven, Nicolo—Nicolo, her protecting angel, 
was at her side. He was returning from the 
labours of the field, and there he hoped—for the 
meeting had been agreed upon—to meet his be- 
loved one, his betrothed. He did meet her, ina 
fortunate yet fatal moment. Donato, galled 
by the unlooked for interruption, hastily drew 
his sword and wounded him in the arm; but Ni- 
colo, with the huge branch of a tree, which he 
had caught up in his path, felled the ruffian to 
the ground, left him dead upon the spot, and 
bore off his Carlina in safety to her father’s 
home. This was all, as it were, the event of a 
moment. That night, and the succeeding day, 
Nicolo remained concealed. The report of the 
neighbourhood was, that Donato had been set 
upon by banditti and slain. To stay at Pisa 
must have cost Nicolo his life, for the country 
was up in arms, and the shirri were already in 
hot pursuit. Disguised, and under cover of the 
night, he fled—towards Venice, as he purposed. 
Weeks passed away, and no tidings of him were 
heard. At length a whisper reached Battista, 
that Nicolo had attached himself to the service 
of Giustiniani, the heir of the illustrious house of 
that name. The next rumour was, that Giusti- 
niani, charged with treasonable practises against 
the state, had, with several of his domestics, and 
chief members of his household, been arrested 
and thrown into prison. 

A thousand fears and apprehensions racked 
the bosom of Carlina. It was impossible for her 
to remain longer in suspense. She resolved to set 
out in quest of her jover, to learn the worst—if 
possible to restore her hopes, or to find them 
crushed for ever. Accompanied by her father, 
she left Pisa, traversed the country from Flo- 
rence to Bologna, from Bologna through Ferrara, 
sometimes by land, and sometimes by water, till 
they reached Padua. There they hired a bur- 
chiello, and proceeded straight to Venice. On 
the instant of their arrival even before they had 
landed—they learned that a state execution had 
just taken place—that Giustiniani was one of the 
victims. 

* Giustiniani !”” exclaimed Galileo, with a cry 
of horror, “‘ my own, my best, my dearest friend 
and patron!” 

Now, for the first time, Galileo became ac- 
quainted with the fatal events of the preceding 
night. It was too true, for him, that Giustiniani, 
one of the best, the bravest, the most generous of 
Venetian nobles, had fallen; it was too true, for 
Cariina, had not the sight of that ghastly head 
before struck conviction to her heart, that Nieglo 
Polani his faithful servant, had also expiated his 
crime—if of any crime he had been guilty—with 
his life. 

Poor Carlina had known the worst—her last, 
fond faithful hopes were crushed. Her senses 
returned; but she felt that she had nothing far- 
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ther to do with life. Under the care, however, 
of her kind and attentive nurse, Rachele, she was 
cautiously removed, in a litter, to the house of 
Galileo. 

Battista returned to Pisa, for the purpose of 
looking after his farm,and of apprising his neigh- 
bour, Polani, of the fate of his son; intending to 
come back to Venice immediately, to take his 
daughter home so soon as her health might allow. 

On the day of his second arrival in the capital, 
Carlina had risen to receive him. Rachele had 
placed her in a cool and quiet apartment, fanned 
by the ocean breeze, and commanding a fair and 
delightful prospect. Her health had somewhat 
improved ; but the native lustre of her eye—that 
“ mysterious light’—was quenched; her lips 
were bloodless, and a death-like paleness shaded 
her once expressive brow. Battista and his 
daughter had met, and embraced. Rejoicing in 
the reported convalescence of Carlina, Galileo 
had joined them; and, while he was in friendly 
converse with Battista, before whom refresh- 
ments had been placed, at the close of his journey, 
Rachele, the old housekeeper, entered to an- 
nounce the return of Gazano, a courier, from 
Rome. He had a sealed packet, he said, which 


he had been charged to deliver into the hands of 
no one but Galileo. Rachele was, in consequence, 
desired to conduct him into the apartment. Ga- 
zano entered, exhausted by fatigue, and with the 
dust of travel still upon his clothes. 

Carlina involuntarily raised her eye towards 


the door, at the moment a piercing shriek escap- 
ed her; it was like the shriek, but fainter, from 
a declension of physical strength, that she gave 
when her sight was blasted and her heart wither- 
ed, by the gory head of Nicolo on the Pietra del 
Bando. Battista’s vision glanced from Carlina 
to Gazano—from Gazano to Carlina—he trem- 
bled—the blood forsook his cheek—Gazano, Ga- 
lileo, Battista, Rachele, all fled to the spot where 
Carlina had fallen. Gazano raised her quickly— 
wildly in his arms; strained her to his bosom— 
kissed her pale lips and forehead with passionate 
fondness—then raved in agonizing madness of 
the death ofhis Carlina—-his own beloved arlina! 

The sealed packet had fallen upon the floor, 
and there it lay, untouched, unthought of by all. 
The only self-possessed individual present was 
Rachele; and, through her timely and conside- 
rate aid, animation and consciousness were again 
restored to Carlina. 

Ah! what unearthly mystery was this? Had 
the grave given up its dead? Was it indeed her 
own Nicolo—her preserver—her betrothed hus- 
band—who stood clothed in the flesh before her ! 

The mystery was soon explained. Nicolo, the 
better to elude discovery, had, on his first arrival 
at Venice, assumed the name of Gazano Biondo. 
He had been employed by Galileo on a journey 
to Rome; and he had now brought thence a 
packet of much importance from his Holiness the 
Pope, relating to Galileo’s discoveries in astro- 
nomical science. 

** But the head—the head of Nicolo Polani, on 
the Pietra del Bando?” That apparition. too, 








—. 


was accounted for without the aid of supernatu- 
ra! intervention. Jacopo Polani, the elder bro- 
ther of Battista, had married and settled in a dis- 
tant province. For years, there had beenno in- 
tercourse between these two branches of the 
Polani family—they had been hardly conscious 
of each other’s existence; yet, by a common 
coincidence, each of the brothers had named his 
first-born after his own father, Nicolo; and, bya 
coincidence less common, the youths, it appear- 
ed, had borne a most striking family resemblance 
to each other. No wonder, then, that, for once, 
all quick and penetrating as are the eyes of love, 
those of Carlina should have been deceived, after 
death had done its worst on the features of Nico- 
lo, the son of Jacopo Polani, whose devoted at- 
tachment to Giustiniani had brought him to an 
untimely end. 

What remains to be added, is that, through 
the intercession of Galileo, a free pardon was ob- 
tained for the surviving Nicolo—that the lovers 
were united—that they were happy and blessed 
in each other—and that they lived to see their 
children’s children flourish around them? It is 
said that, even at this day, one of their descen- 
dants occupies the same little farm on the banks 
of the Arno, that was then occupied by Battista 
Paolo. 





THE PARTING, 


Witt you never forget—never? ‘“ Never!” 
and the rocks and the trees and the stars looked 
in their profound silence as listeners to the low 
and earnest tone; and then the springing night 
breeze gave a voice to the leaves and the waters 
that seemed to say—we are the witnesses !— 
There was none other, save the two hearts that 
here for the first time read in each other the his- 
tory of a burning passion, and after a shorter 
acquaintance than i§ generally supposed neces- 
sary to inspire mutual attachment, plighted to 
each other their unchatiging faith, as if it were 
the consummation of years of affection. There 
is something beautiful in the nnreservedness, the 
unsuspecting trust with which a youthful and 
generous heart gives up its affections, its hopes, 
all its chances of happiness, to the heart of an- 
other; something which when contrasted with 
the well regulated, calm, calculating feelings of 
maturer years, seems to bring the dream of the 
Pythaggrean philosophers even into this life, and 
make of the existence of man two separate be- 
ings. There may be something in the human 
heart to compensate for the loss of its first fresh 
feelings; the love given in after years may be 
the ore purified by the ordeal of many changes; 
gr perhaps, the heart does not so lean on kin- 

red hearts for happiness or sorrow, when time 
has drawn it as it were out of itself in the pur- 
suit of honours, or fame, or power, or know- 
ledge. And kindred spirits may be, not those 
who together look on the beautiful sky and the 
flowery earth and the dreamy play of waters, and 
kindle their vision of romance, and draw their 
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plans of years of happiness—the living, thrilling 
happiness of youth, unshaded and unsubdued ; 
not those who together dream the dream of holy 
and devoted love; but those who are linked in 
friendship or rivalry in the same career of ambi- 
tion—those who have together looked in the 
arcanaof worldly policy—those who are mutually 
necessary to each other in reaching the high 
places of life; amd the hopes and pleasures and 
anticipations of other days, may be as a beautiful 
dream, which is forgotten in the hour of awaken- 
ing or remembered without a sigh. 

It was an evening late in summer, when the 
sweet promises of spring seem realized in the 
splendid garniture of the earth, and the small, 
pale blossoms that spring up among the meadow 
grass had given place tothe fragrant and glowing 
flowers of summer, that they who had vowed by 
all that was sacred in heaven, or on earth, to sub- 
due the obstacles that opposed them, and meet 
again, or die, clasped in one hurried caress, hands 
that perhaps aight never again be joined, and 
parted. It was the very season of love, of the 
richness and maturity of its passsion; when the 
still air is heavy with incense, and the flowers 
seem sunk inaluxurious slumber, and the stream 
passes with a deeper murmur, and the sky wears 
a darker blue, and the stars look down like the 
eyes of gentle spirits upon the array and magni- 
ficence of beauty. But that night the picture 
seemed sadder, and the pale light that silvered 
the deep green cf the forest trees looked as if 
passing through a misty veil; for the heart robes 
nature in joyousness or gloom, and sees the very 
sunshine darkened when a cloud passes over the 
bosom. And they whowere now to part, though 
with the consciousness of being beloved, of an 
affection returned with all the ardour and truth 
with which it was given, how much of gloom 
was mingled in their farewell! The possibility 
of never more meeting—of passing all the long, 
dreary years of life, their sorrows and their joys 
unshared; each to tread a different and distant 
path ;—or, if they might yet meet, the long, long 
time that would intervenie—the gloom—the anx- 
iety—the life wearing sorrows of absence, stealing 
the light from the eye and the buoyancy from the 
spirit—and withal the task of pride to conceal the 
secret pang, the trembling sigh, and thoughts 
that leave the cheek pale—to meet, with hearts 
so worn and wearied with the intensity of a pas- 
sion cherished in hopelessness and solitude, that 
the fresh and beautiful glow of early love has 
passed away; and the reward of undying con- 
stancy, the assurance of never again enduring 
the agony of parting, is received rather as a hope 
of rest for an o’erwearied spirit, than as the con- 
summation of the extatic and delicious promises 
of youth. 

And thus they parted; there was no adicu; it 
would have seemed to their excited feelings the 
fiat of their doom to part for ever; yet it might 
have been said, for that long gaze into each 
other’s eyes, and that warm pressure of the hand, 
was the last. A tear trembled in the lover’s eye 
as they parted ;—but the world has power to dry 





up the heart's fountains, and the pride of manli- 
ness wears a stern lip and a careless brow; and 
he went forth to the ambition, the amusements, 
the distractions of earth, and the tear sunk back 
upon his heart—yet there was no shame in that 
tear—it sprung from the sorrow of deep and ge- 
nerous loye—it was the expression of pure and 
unsophisticated feeling, ere earth had claimed 
the heart for its sacrifice. 

Years passed over the beautiful spot where 
they parted, and the rocks echoed to the sound 
of young voices, and light steps were on the flow- 
ers, and warm hearts and fond words were by the 
pleasant stream—but not theirs. They went 
forth alone to mingle in the false.pageantries of 
the world—alone to stand among the beautiful 
greenness of summer, and call up the dreams of 
other days, and live over scenes hallowed in me- 
mory, and awake from the reverie to find them- 
selves alone. 

Why was it so? could yanity, or pride, or am- 
bition, could the scorn of others, almost always 
in such cases insincere, break the chains that the 
deep affections of the heart had woven? They 
did not change, they who beneath the light of 
that summer evening, pledged the truth of fervent 
hearts—the flowers and sky and stream that were 
around them then, came back like a beautiful 
vision in many an after hour of loneliness and 
gloom—and the full and undoubting trust in each 
other’s affection, the belief, to them the certain- 
ty, that, could they meet, it would be with the 
same truth and fervency of love with which they 
parted, that they were still to each other the cen- 
tering of every fond and regretful thought. It 
was the melancholy solace of hearts, to whom 
the world of the affections, the endearments of 
social life, the sweet offices and soothing words of 
kindly intercourse, existed only in the feverish 
happiness of dreams, or an imagination which 
amid the pursuits and occupations of life conti- 
nually reverted to the past, and gathered from 
the treasures hoarded up in memory a look, a 
tone, a movement, a sad or a merry glance, all 
hallowed by love’s devotion, all softened, yet dis- 
tinct and perfect, and ziving to the reveries of 
fancy the vividness and colouring of reality. 





THE SEAT OF TASTE. 


By covering the tongue with parchment, some- 
times in whole and sometimes in different parts, 
it has been determined by two experiments in 
Paris, M. M. Guyot and Admyraula, that the end 
and sides of the tongue, and a small space at the 
root of it, together with a small surface at the 
anterior and superior part of the roof of the pa- 
late, are the only portions of surface in the cavity 
of the mouth and throat, that can distinguish taste 
or sapidity by mere touch. A portion of extract 
of aloes, placed on any other part, gives no sensa- 
tion but that of touch, until the saliva carries a 
solution of the sapid matter to those parts of the 
cavity. 
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MEETING SADDER THAN PARTING, 


~ 
** Taov needst not thus have mock'’d me 
With that low, sweet voice of thine— 
The days are gone for ever 
When I thought to make thee mine! 
Thou wouldst not thus so witchingly 
Have smil’d upon me now, 
Couidst thou but know how beats my heart, 
And throbs my burning brow. 


I know thou hast forgiven me; 
Yet painful ’tis to see 

A tranquil smile upon thy cheek, 
Where a warm blush used to be. 

Why should thy hand so readily 
Be proffer'd when I come? 

I loved thy former welcoming— 
Thou look'dst it, and wert dumb. 


We never to each other 
Can be what we have been; 
And I must hide my feelings ‘neath 
False apathy’s cold screen ; 
But with me ever lingers 
A memory of the past, 
And o’er my sad futurity 
Its lengthening shade is cast. 


Affections have been squandered, 
Once hoarded all for thee, 

And now I feel how priceless is 
A true heart's constancy ; 

Aud oft, in silent bitterness, 
I wander forth alone, 

And ponder on the joyous hours 
When I was thine alone. 


Then do not mock me, dear one, 
With friendship’s icy forms; 

And do not wear that tranquil smile, 
Which gleams but never warms: 

* Tis better ne'er to meet thee, 
Than in remorse to dweli— 

My own fate is before me, 
A long, a last farewell.” 


“I loved thee till I knew 
That thou hadst loved before, 
Then love to coldness grew, 
And passion’s reign was o'er; 
What care I for the lip, 
Ruby although it be, 
If another once might sip 
Those sweets now given to me! 
What care I for the glance of soft affection full, 
If for another once it beam'd as beautiful ? 


That ringlet of dark bair— 
*Pwas worth a miser’s store— 
It was a spell ‘gainst care 
That next my heart I'wore; 
But if another once 
Could buast as fair a prize, 
My ringlet I renounce, 
*Tis worthless in my eyes: 
Tenvy not the smiles in which a score may bask— 
I value not the gift which all may have who ask. 


A maiden heart give me, 
That lock’d and sacred lay, 
Though tried by many a key 
That ne’er could find the way, 
Till I, by gentler art, 
Touch’d the long-hidden spring, 
And found that maiden heart 
In beauty glittering— 
Amidst its herbage buried like a flower, 
Or like a bird that sings deep in its leafy bower. 
B 





No more shall sigh of mine 
Be heaved for what is past ; 
Take back that gift of thine, 
It was the first—the last: 
Thou mayst not love him now 
So fondly as thou didst, 
But shall a broken vow 
Be prized because thou bidst— 
Be welcom'd as the love for which my soul doth long 
No, lady! love ne’er sprang out of deceit and wrong.” 


— 
THE LOVE WATCHER. 


BY M. A. BROWNE. 


“Ah, Love and Hope should ever go together." —L. E. L® 


A wapy sat on a lofty hill, 
And she looked toward the sea ; 

Aad I marvelled, as I gazed on her, 
Who could the lady be: 

Her robe was snowy white—her veil 
Was like the rainbow’s hue; 

There was a blush on her gentle cheek, 
And a tear in her eye of blue. 


Her hair was braided from her brow, 
And an opal set in pearls, 

Still varying all its trembling light, 
Was in her auburn curls. 

She sate and watched a brisk bark glide 
Towards the farther shore; 

And I saw that she was beautiful, 
But I knew nothing more. 


*T was noon, and then the lady sung— 
* He must have cross’d the sea; 
Even now the waves are ebbing back, 
And they’! bring him back to me.’ 
And, shading her eyes with ber ivory hand, 
She gazed most earnestly, 
But there was not a speck to break 
The line of sea and sky. 


*Twas eve—the red sun in the west 
Was resting on the wave, 

And a sigh, that almost breathed of fear, 
The gentle lady gave. 

But still she Watched, and tried to sing, 
Though in a saddened strain, 

* Oh, I remember all he swore, 
i know he'll come again.” 


*T was twilight—one red lingering streak 
Alone still told of day, 

One trembling star was glimmering 
Above the watery way, 

The lady looked—oh, such a look— 
So strained to pierce the dark : 

Till she trusted that it was for tears 
She could not see his bark. 


’Twas midnight—countless stars were out— 
The Heavens were calm and fair, 
The moon showed all the dancing sea; 
But ah, no sail was there! 
The lady gave one lingering look 
Across the flashing tide, 
Then failed the light in her blue eyes, 
And she laid her down and died! 


They told me who the lady was— 
Alas! "tis ever so, . 
She lingers to the very last, 
Then dies away for wo. 
I marvel not the lady died 
Thus like a wearied dove ; 
For they told me that her name was Hope, 
And that she watched for Love. 
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ALBERT GALLATIN. 


Tuts eminent American citizen began his ca- 
reer as a French teacher, in the interior of Penn- 
sylvania. Early one morning, while riding to- 
wards Philadelphia, from one of the western 
counties, a farmer’s daughter came out of her 
father’s house with her milk pail in her hand, 
and without perceiving that a stranger was near, 
put one hand on the fence, and with the pail in 
her other hand, bounded over without touching 
the rails. Her form was handsome, and her 
agility so pleased the countryman of William 
Zell, that he halted his horse, rode up to the 
house, proposed to make the maiden his bride, 
obtained a consent, and after placing his intend- 
ed at a boarding school in Philadelphia for a 
short period, in due time made her Mrs. Galla- 
tin.—Colonial Journal. 

As to Mr. Gallatin’s marriage, the above ac- 
count is altogether a romance. He married, as 
his first wife we mean, a French lady in Rich- 
mond, Va. This was about the year 1788, and 
is connected with a very pleasing incident in 
Gallatin’s life. Mr. Gallatin and his friend, a 
Swiss, or Frenchman, came to Richmond, wholly 
unknown, on some business. The Legislature 
was in session at the time. Gallatin and his 
friend applied for board at a private boarding 
house kept by a French lady, and where Patrick 
Henry, Francis Corbin, and Mann Page, distin- 
guished men in the state, were-boarding. The 
good lady submitted the application to the deci- 
sion of the mess, who assented to the reception 
of the foreigners. These gentlemen formed an 
acquaintance with Gallatin, and a strong friend- 
ship for him. They often spoke of him, before 
his elevation in public life,as a man of surprising 
ability. The best of the story is, that the lady 
had two daughters; and Gallatin, before he left 
the city, married one, and his friend the other. 





GARDEN OPERATIONS FOR LADIES. 


We would wish every lady who lives in the 
country, not only to be fond of botany, to collect 
specimens, dry them between blotting paper 
compressed with a bag of hot sand, and then 
gum them into a leger indexed according to the 
natural system; but we would wish them to de- 
vote a portion of every day, in favourable wea- 
ther, in the open air, and in unfavourable wea- 
ther, under a veranda, or in a green house, to 
some of the lighter operations of gardening, for 
health’s sake, and as a means of adding a zest to” 
their ordinary in-door enjoyments. Cutting out 
weeds with a light spade, which does not require 
stooping; stirring the surface of the earth with a 
light two-pronged spud, the prongs of which 
meed not be much larger than those of a carving- 
fork, and the handle of willow, or poplar, or 
cane, not thicker than a fishing rod; and prun- 
ing, with the sliding shears, shrubs from three 
to seven feet high, are operations which do not 
require stooping, and which may be performed 





during the hottest weather, by the use of a broad 
brimmed straw hat, or ether light broad brimmed 
hat of any sort. Thinning out and tying up her- 
baceous plants and low shrubs; tying up climb- 
ers and twiners, and tying the shoots of trained 
trees to tellises, or to nails with eyes fixed in 
walls; cutting off decayed flowers, flower-stems, 
withered roses, and dead points of shoots and 
leaves—and pruning shrubs under three feet 
high, which require stooping, are fit operations 
for mornings and evenings, and for cloudy 
weather. 

Watering is best performed in the even- 
ing; and if any lady wishes to do this in a mas- 
terly manner, she ought to have one of the rotary 
garden engines, fitted up with a wheel and han- 
dies like a wheelbarrow: this she may wheel 
along the walks; and, by an operation not too 
severe for a healthy young woman, and which 
would add greatly to the strength of her constitu- 
tion, and the tranquillity of her nights, throw 
the water from thirty to forty feet in every 
direction. 

We would much rather see ladies at these 
operations, common to all countries, than see 
them shifting and otherwise working with sickly 
hot-house plants.in pots, which cannot be done 
well without more or less affecting the hands. 
The care and watering of neat little aJpine 
plants in pots, is what most ladies are very fond 
of; and one of the principal enjoyments of city 
ladies, who know plants only or chiefly as pic- 
tures, consists in performing this operation. The 
plants to be presented to such amateurs, ought to 
be plants that require water at least once ina 
day, and that grow fast to require tying up, and 
make frequent dead leaves to require picking 
and dressing. The principle is something to be 
taken care of, and to care for and depend on us; 
something that requires labour, the beginning 
and end of all improvement and enjoyment.— 
London Magazine. 


EEE 
HORRIBLE SPECTACLE. 


Tuts day’s march disclosed a horrible cala- 
mity. A large house, situated in an obscure 
part of the mountains, was discovered, filled with 
starving persons. Aboye thirty women and 
children had sunk; and sitting by the bodies 
were fifteen or sixteen survivors, of whom only 
one was a man, but all so enfeebled as to be un- 
able to eat the little food we had to offer them. 
The youngest had fallen first; all the children 
were dead: none were emaciated in the bodies, 
but the muscles of the face were invariably 
drawn transversely, giving the appearance of 
laughing, and presenting the most ghastly sight 
imaginable. The man seemed most eager for 
life; the women seemed patient and resigned ; 
and even in this distress, had arranged the bodies 
of those who first died with decency and care.— 
Colonel Napier’s History of the War in the 
Peninsula. 





THE INCENDIARY. 








THE INCENDIARY. 


Micuaret Kouiwaas was a horse-dealer—or, 
to avoid evil associations, a horse-merchant— 
and he lived on the banks of the river Havel, in 
Brandenburg. He flourished in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, oné of the most extraordinary epochs in the 
moral history of the world: but there seemed to 
be nothing extraordinary about Michael. He 
was a plain, honest, even-tempered man, about 
thirty years of age, in good circumstances, and* 
blest with a fruitful wife, a noble stud, and a 
thriving progeny of children and horses. His 
honesty, indeed, was so strict and straight-for- 
ward, that it had become proverbial throughout 
the country, and when people wished to describe 
a high-principled, stout-hearted, unbending cha- 
racter, they would say “he is a very Michael.” 
This fine quality, however, may gotoo far. Ho- 
nesty in one’s self is apt to beget an inordinate 
abhorrence of dishonesty in others. This excess, 
working on single-hearted and uninstructed 
minds, sometimes produces disastrous consc- 
quences, and it-certainly made our worthy horse- 
dealer one of the most terrible men of his time. 

“ Honest Michael,” as he was familiarly called, 
was one day journeying along the road with a 
string of horses behind him, which he intended 
to sell at Leipsic. Immersed in the speculations 
of profit.and loss, which haunt the mind of the 
trader, he looked neither to the right nor to the 


left, neither before nor behind him; and it was 
with some surprise that he saw himself suddenly 


stopped, in the well accustomed route, by a bar- 
rier thrown across which he had never encoun- 
tered before. The detention occurred at an ill- 
timed moment; for it had begun to rain, and the 
contents of the black clouds which covered the 
sky came down as if from buckets. With a 
sturdy ‘f hollo!” he soon roused the attention of 
the toll-keeper, and that officer, after presenting 
a grim and surly visage at the window, came 
leisurely out to open’the barrier. 

“‘ This is something new ?” exclaimed Michael. 

“ Baronial privilege of the Knight Wenzel of 
Tronka,” grumbled the fellow. . 

“ What!—the old knight, then, is dead?” and 
Michael turned a troubled eye upon the castle, 
which stood by the regs, within the jurisdic- 
tion of Saxony. 

“Of apoplexy,” said the toll-keeper, raising 
the barrier. ‘“ So much the worse!” sighed Mi- 
chael, “ he was a worthy man, and a true friend 
to the honest trader. Alas! it was he who made 
the new road to the village, because one of my 
mares had broken her leg on the rascally stones. 
Well—well! it will not recall him to stand drip- 
ping here—what is to pay?” When the toll- 
keeper had mentioned the sum— 

“There, old lad,” continued Michael—‘ a 
word in your ear: it would have been better both 
for you and me if the tree which made this bar- 
rier had remained in the forest!” and drawing 
about him his wet cloak, he jogged on as before. 





He had not proceeded far when he heard a 
rough voice shouting to him from. the castle 
tower; wondering what more could be wanted 
with hin, he stood still. The castellain, a huge 
and portly personage, presently made his ap- 
pearance, and demanded his passport. 

‘* My passport!” exclaimed Michael, “I have 
no passport.” 

“Then you must turn back; you cannot pass 
the frontiers without one.” 

“* Look you, sir,” said Michael, “I am nota 
stranger here any morethan you. Ihave passed 
this place seventeen times before to-day, and 
never till now was asked for my passport. 
What!—is it Michael Kohlhaas the horse-dealer, 
whom you take to be ignorant of the barrier 
laws? Go to—the day is passing, and I have far 
to journey before night.” 

“You journey no further this way,” said the 
castellain, “‘ without producing your passport.’ 
Michael’s equanimity began to be disturbed; but 
after « moment’s reflection he dismounted, and 
requested to see the Knight of Tronka himself. 
Followed by the castellain, who scarcely smoth- 
ered his contemptuous murmurs at the horse- 
dealer’s pertinacity, he entered the court of the 
castle. 

As Michael went up to the portal, he heard 
shouts of merriment from ‘the banqueting hall, 
where the Knight was at table, drinking with his 
companions; but on the appearance of a stran- 
ger, the noise ceased for a moment, and a gaze 
of disdainful curiosity was turned upon his drip- 
ping figure. No sooner, however, had the tra- 
der taken advantage of the silence to commence 
his remonstrance against the castellain’s injustice, 
than, at the magical word “ horses,” the company 
rose tumultuously from the table, and ran to the 
windows. By this time the horses were in the 
court, attended by Michael’s servant, and sur- 
rounded by the steward and the domestics of the 
castle. The rain had ceased, and the smooth 
coats of the beautiful animals glistened as they 
stood pawing the ground and tossing their proud 
heads. The eyes of the young noblemen glisten- 
ed:too at the sight, and, with the permission of 
their host, they sallied out in a body to gaze 
nearer at the show. 

Michael forgot the catise of his detention in , 
the pride of a horse-dealer. His heart warmed 
at the commendations that were lavished on all 
sides: and he began to think that he might be 
able to sell his horses, without going so far as 
Leipsic. A magnificent bay courser in particu- 
lar attracted the attention of the Knight of 
Tronka himself, while the steward was equally 
anxious to have a pair of fine black horses for the 
use of the farm. The price, however, was 
thought too high ; or at least the Knight was not 
inclined to pay so much money, and the negotia- 
tion came to nothing. Michael would fain have 
concluded an amicable bargain, on any terms 
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short of absolute loss, for he had observed omi- 
nous looks of intelligence between the castellain 
and the steward, and was anxious to be once 
more upon his journey. But all would not do; 
and he at last saluted the company, and took 
hold of the reins of his horses to lead them away. 

* Come, come—your passport!” growled the 
ceastellain, intercepting him. 

“ Sir Knight,” demanded Michael, turning to 
Wenzel, “ can it be by your orders that this unu- 
sual hindrance is thrown in the way of my law- 
ful trade?” 

“ Yes, yes,”—replied the Knight, “ you know 
you must produce your passport; speak to the 
castellain—I know nothing -about it.” The 


horse-dealer replied that if he had erred in ne- . 


glecting to provide himself with a passport, it 
was done through pure ignorance, and begged 
indulgence for this time, promising to obtain the 
necessary documents at Dresden, and deliver 
them on his return. To this the Knight, who 
found it disagreeable to remain longer in the 
open air, on a raw and gusty day, made no objec- 
tion; but the castellain demanded that at least 
some security should be left for the delivery of 
the passport, and the steward muttered that the 
two black horses would make as good hostages 
as could be desired. In vain did Michael protest 


against that arrangement, explaining that he 
should thus lose the sale of the horses; the 
Knight, who shivered with cold, was only anx- 
ious to get within doors; and as at the momenta 


shower of sleet blew in his face, he turned hastily 
round and retired into the castle, merely repeat- 
ing “ the castellain knows best.” 

Michael, in short, was obliged to yield; and, 
detaching his two beautiful black horses from 
the line, he led them into a stable which was 
pointed out to him; then, after ordering his ser- 
vant toremain and take the tenderest care of 
them, he set forth again upon his journey. The 
more he thought of the strange interruption he 
had met with, the more he suspected its illegali- 
ty; till at length, on arriving at Dresden, his 
doubts were set at rest by the sight of the legisla- 
tive act, which proved that the pretended regu- 
lation had no existence except in the will of 
those who were to profit by it. What profit, 
however, the Knight of Tronka could derive 
from such an imposition, it was not easy to ima- 
gine; and Michael, concluding that it was mere- 
ly one of those frolics of the privileged orders, 
which it was prudent for their inferiors to take 
as a joke, thought little more about the matter. 

On returning to Tronkenburg to reclaim his 
horses, he placed in the castellain’s hands the 
document which constituted the proof of their il- 
legal detention. The castellain made no remark ; 
but, turning on his heel, merely told him to go 
in, and take what belonged to him. He first in- 
quired after his servant: the young man, it 
seemed, had been guilty of some impertinence, 
and had been expelled from the castle. Michael, 
wondering and troubled, was directed toa stable, 
which he entered with a feeling of vague uneasi- 
mess and apprehension. The first sound which 





met his ear was the neighing of his horses, greet- 
ing their master’s approach; but, alas, not clear 
and jocund as before !—and yet, without the tes- 
timony of theirfeeble and broken tones, he could 
not have recognized them. The beautiful and 
high-mettled coursers he had left, were now a 
couple of miserable jades, weak and attenuated, 
their bones rising in dismal relief from their 
emaciated bodies, and their manes falling in 
dirty and tangled masses about their necks! 

“ What has befallen my poor horses?” ex- 
claimed Michael, struck to the heart by this 

“spectacle of misery. 

“ Nothing,” replied the man who had pointed 
out the stable; “‘ the beasts have been fed and 
cared for well enough, but there were too few at 
the harvest work, and perhaps they have had 
more to do than they liked.” Michael swore 
bitterly at this barbarity, and was about to quit 
hastily this den of robbers, when the portly cas- 
tellain, attracted by the loudness of his voice, 
waddled forward and asked haughtily what was 
the matter? 

“ The matter!” exclaimed Michael— is it not 
matter enough to make a man mad to have 
horses like mine set to the labours of the field? 
By whose permission did the Knight of Tronka 
dare to do this? only look at them—!” and he 
struck the animals with his whip. They were too 
weak even io stir. 

“Peasant knave!” muttered the castellain, 
contempttiously—“ as if he ought notrather to 
bless his stars that the sorry jades, deserted by 
their keeper, have been preserved in life at all! 
Fellow, not a word !—not a look!—or I will hunt 
thee round the court with my dogs, till thou art 
as lean and battered as thy beasts!” 

“Gracious heaven!” groaned Michael, re- 
straining his wrath, “ why do I not roll this tun- 
bellied rascal in the mud! Is it possible that, 
after all, he can have reason on his side, and that 
1, misled by passion,am unjust? What could 
Herman have done to cause his expulsion?—I 
say, sir castellain, what was the crime for which 
you dismissed my servant ?” 

“He was impertinent,” retorted the other, 
contethptuously. Michael paused in perplexity ; 
but the next moment the knight himself, return- 
ing from the chace, bounded into the court, 
followed by a train of cavaliers, servants and 
dogs. 

“ What is this disturbéllice about?” demanded 
the Knight, “ and what does the fellow want?” 

“It is Michael Kohlhaas, the horse-dealer,” 
sneered the castellain, while the knightly dogs, 
conscious of superior rank, bayed loud and long 
at the plebeian—* we cannot get him toacknow- 
ledge his own cattle!” The young knight grew 
pale with anger. 

“If the dog,” said he, dismounting, “ does not 
choose to take back his horses, let him leave 
them. Come, my friends, the wine waits, and 
you are all, I doubt not, as thirsty as I am. 
Gunther! Hans! within there! Come on, ye 
gallant huntsmen!” and, followed by his com- 
panions, he entered the portal. Michael's brow 
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grew black, and his lips rigid; but his voice be- 
came calm and steady. 

“] will take back no horses,” said he, “ that 
are not fat and strong, and well worth thirty 
golden florins; for such were the horses I left 
here;” and so saying, he leaped into his saddle, 
and set out at fall gallop for Dresden. 

On the way, however, the indignant feelings 
that were boiling and fretting in Michael’s mind, 
had time to cool; and his natural love of justice, 
struggling with the outer man, pulled hard at his 
bridle. What could have been the misconduct 
of his servant? How did he know that it was 
not such as might account for, or excuse all that 
had passed? Was it wise?—was it just in him to 
be thus seampering after redress, before investi- 
gating the cause of the injury he had sustained? 
The horse stopped, as if by intuition, when the 
mental debate had reached this point; and in 
another moment, Michaels back was turned 
upon Dresden, and his face towards his own 
village.* 

Arrived at home, he embraced his wife and 
children, who rushed out joyously to greet him, 
and then inquired for his favourite servant, the 
trusty Herman. His Elizabeth turned pale and 
hesitated, for she had a tale to tell of wrong and 
cruelty. Her husband, however,was a good and 
moderate man, and at this moment, especially, 
he seemed in as favourable a mood as could be 
desired. “She began, therefore, to relate how 
Hermamithad returned a fortnight before, weak, 
pale, and @hastly—how he had spit blood almost 
to death—and how, in reply to her questions, he 
could say nothing more than that he barely es- 
caped with his life from#fronkenburg. 

“ How is he now?” demanded Michael, laying 
down his cloak. 

“ He is better, but still very weak! 1 would 
have sent another for the horses he left behind; 
but he implored me rather to leave them to their 
fate thaiito sacrifice, for their sakes, a human 
. being, by sending him to that den of robbers: 
and indeed Tronkenburg has now so bad a name 
throughout the country, that I thought it would 
be well to let the matter rest till your return.” 

“ But Herman?” said Michael gajmly—* does 
he still keep his bed ?” 

“No: he is able to walk a little in the garden, 
and—”’ 
~ “Send him here,” §@id Michael, sitting down 
gravely in an arm-c ; and Elizabeth, as she 
left the room was about # make some comment, 
upon his equanimity of temper ; observing, how- 
ever, the growing sternness of his countenance, 
she withdrew her eyes, and went out in silence. 
For the first time in her life she felt afraid of 
Michael ; and the children, cowering down upon 
the floor, looked at their father in silent dismay. 

“Herman!” demanded Michael, as the young 
man entered, “ what is this mischief you have 
done at Tronkenburg? Speak he continued 


* Now the city of Pottsdam, where a bridge over the Ha- 
vel is still called Kohlhaasenbruck, in memory of the horse- 


dealer. * 
_ 
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in a louder key, for Herman remained silent. A 
sudden flush crossed the pale face of his servant, 
who was obliged to support himself by leaning 
against the wall. 

“Your Mspleasure, master, is just,ssaid he; 
“ methought I was prompted by heaven itself, to 
set fire to the strong hold of these Saxon robbers, 
but at the moment I heard a cry—the cry of a 
young child—and the match dropped into the 
Elbe.” 

“What had you done?” repeated Michael, 
“that is the question. What did you to pro- 
voke them ?” 2 

“T refused to let the horses go to field labour. 
1 told them they were young—that they had 
never been in harness.” 

“There you told them an untruth. The 
horses, you know very well, were in harness last 
spring; and being in some sort a guest at the 
castle; you might, at least, have shown yourself 
willing to help them in with the harvest.” 

“T did so, master,” cried Herman; “I knew 
it would do no great harm to beasts in such con- 
dition as our’s, and on the third day they brought 
in three waggons of corn.” Michael's chest was 
now seen to heave with some suppressed feeling, 
but he bent his eyes upon the ground to conceal 
their meaning. : 

“ The castellain and steward counselled me,” 
continued Herman, “ to feed the horses on the 
rank grass of the common, and pocket the 
money I received from you for their support. Ef 
turned my back upon thém in contempt, that 
was my offence.” 

“ Then, at least, you left the castle of your own 
accord? You were not drjven away by force?” 

“ You shall hear. On the evening of the same 
day, two visitors arrived, and my horses were 
turned out of the stable to make way for theirs. 
When I asked the castellain where else to house 
them, he shewed me the pigsty.” 

“ Something like a pigsty, you mean,” sug- 
gested Michael, hastily. 

“ Pardon me; I mean a place where hogs 
were at the moment wallowing in filth.” 

** Well—well; 1 dare say they had no alterna- 
tive. It is not strange that the castellain should 
have wished to lodge the visitors’ horses in the 
better place of the two.” 

“ Nevertheless, had you been there, master,” 
said the young man, in a subdued voice, for he 
was chagrined and disconcerted by Michael’s 
coolness; “ you would have seen room enough 
to lodge them all in the stable. I then wished to 
put them up inthe village; but I was told that 
the horses were not permitted to leave the 
castle.” 

“ And what said you to that?” 

“Nothing. We did as well as wecould in the 
pigsty.” f 

“ Indeed # then you did not find it quite so bad 
as you expected ?” 

“No; for I cleaned it thoroughly, bribed the 
keeper to remove his pigs, and, during the day 
time, took off the roof, that my poor beasts might 
be able to stand on their legs. Alas, if you had 
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only seen them stretch their necks over the tiles, 
and open their nostrils, as if sighing after their 
own snug stable at Kohlhaasenbruck !” 

“ Still, my poor fellow,” said Michael, appa- 
rently softened by the picture bi? man had 
drawn, “ why were you turned out of the castle?” 

**That is just what I am going to tell you. 
One day, when 1 was taking the horses to the 
pond, I heard a hallooing in the rear, and pre- 
sently the castellain, steward and servants rushed 
out of the portal, and swept down upon me like 
a legion of devils. ‘ Where are you going, fel- 
low?’ bawled the master-fiend, seizing hold of 
my bridle? ‘To water my horses,’ replied 1. 
* To water your horses!’ cried he— O villain— 
and on the road to Brandenburg!’ Then, by a 
sudden jerk of my leg, he laid me sprawling in 
the mud. ‘ Devilsall!’ shouted I; ‘ what means 
this? If I wanted to escape, think you I would 
have left behind me, in your den of thieves, my 
saddles and harness?’ But it was in vain to re- 
monstrate: the castellain led back the horses, 
and the servants fell upon me with sticks and 
whips, till 1 fell almost dead at their feet. When 
I got upon my legs again, I staggered after them 
as well as I was able. ‘ Ruffians!’ cried I, 
‘ what are you going to do with my horses ?’—but 
for answer, the castellain let slip the dogs upon 
me. I could not have defended myself long 
against such odds; but, by the time that three of 
them were disabled and gasping on the ground, 


the rest were called in, the gates shut, and I, 
exhausted with fatigtie and loss of blood, fell 
senseless on the highway.” 

“ Herman!” said Michael, agitated even to 
trembling, “ it was, perhaps, thy wish to return 


home. Come tell me, my good lad. Why not 
honestly confess it? There was no harm in it— 
I am not angry with thee—it was but natural to 
prefer thy own warmstable at Kohlhaassenbruck 
to a pig-stye at Tronkenburg. Heh?” 

“ God in heaven!” cried Herman indignant- 
ly, while his eyes flashed fire, “ did you not hear 
that I left behind the saddles and harness? But, 
even if I cared not for your goods and chattels, 
think you I should have forgotten to bring my 
own linen, and three golden florins which were 
tied up in a handkerchief behind the crib? Hell 
and the Devil! a few more such doubts would 
make me turn back and light another match.” 

* Peace, peace, Herman!” said Michael, calm- 
lys “I believe you—that is enough. Get you to 
bed, my poor fellow, and I will send you a bottle 
of wine to console you. Redress shall be my bu- 
siness.”’ . 

Michael's first step was to draw up a memo- 
rial detailing the injuries suffered by himself and 
servant, which he carried in person to Dresden. 
There he engaged in his cause one of the first 
advocates, obtained a promise of the good offices 
of many influential persons, to whomthe was re- 
commended by his weil established character for 
probity; and, at last, after having deposited a 
considerable sum of money in the proper quar- 
ter, for the expences of the process, returned 
once more with a light heart to his family. 








Months~passed on, and the-last sands of the 
year were almost run, before any news of his 
process reached him. Michael was quietly em- 
ployed about his usual affairs; and any body 
would have imagined, from his calm brow and 
clear blue eye, that the affair had entirely passed 
from his thoughts. Michael, hdWever, was not 
one of those who forget; and when at last a let- 
ter reached him from his advocate, he sat down 
to his table and opened it eagerly, not doubting 
a favourable result. The letter, however, in- 
formed him that his complaint was dismissed, be- 
cause the Knight of Tronka was related to the 
Lords Max and Hugo of Tronka, of whont one 
was chamberlain, and the other cup-bearer te 
the Elector of Saxony. The advocatecounsel- 
ed him to go to Tronkenburg, get back his 
horses, and give up all further judicial proceed- 
ings; a step, he added, the more advisable, as 
the knight at this moment, appeared to be wil- 
ling to make restitution; and the man of law 
concluded by requesting, in the event of his 
client's declining to suffer the matter so to rest, 
to be allowed himself to decline all further inter- 
vention. Michael was at this time at Branden 
burg, whither he had brought his servant, Her- 
man, to try the efficacy of the baths. The com- 
mandant of this town, to whom he was known, 
on hearing the circumstances was filled with in- 
dignation. He advised him to apply directly to 
the Elector of Saxony, and transmit to him not 
only a mefhorial of, the case but the wocate’s 
letter, thus exposing the corruption #@ Which his 
enemy had had recourse. Michael cheerfully 
followed this advice, regretting much that he had 
not applied in the firsfinstance to the Prince 
himself; and, after taking the necessary steps, 
returned, with improved hopes of success to his 
native village. 

He was chagrined to learn, however, some 
weeks after, from an advecate passing through 
Kohlhaasenbruck, that the Prince Elector bad 
placed the affair in the hands of his Chanceligr™ 


Count Kallheim; who, instead of proceeding at ‘ 


once in the pursuit and punishment of the Knight ° 


of Tronka, had sent for informations relative tone 


the case, to the tribunal of Dresden. 
“ Dresde in!” cried Michael; “ why}in 
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God’s name?” “ Why”—but the advocate was - = 
in a hurry to pursue his journey, and in reply ¥ SA 


anly muttered somethi ich sounded like a . 
because, followed by an ure intimation thaf 
Count Kallheim was allied, by marriage to the 
house of Tronka. 

Michael, in whose quiet and regular life, the 
adventure at Tronkenburg had for a time ap- 
peared to be but an episode, troublesome, it is 
true, but brief and inconsequential, had, by this 
time, no other business in the world. One by 
one his faculties had been drawn into the vortex 
until his whole mind became absorbed ; his farm 
was neglected» his horses forgotten; and his 
wife and children were like strangers around 
him. He now petitioned the court of justice at 
Berlin, but his last hopes were destroyed by the 
return of Herman from B enburg, who 
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brought an answer to his memorial and a letter 
from the commandant. The letter briefly stated 
the sorrow of the writer at being unable to ren- 
der the assistance he expected, and counselled 
him, as the advocate had done before, to take 
back his horses, and say nothing more about the 
matter. As td the answer of the court it de- 
clared the complaint to be wholly groundless, 
inasmuch as the Knight of Tronka did not con- 
test the prosecutor’s right to the horses; and he 
was desired to avoid troubling the tribunal for 


Michael trethbled with rage on reading this d 

cument. Up to this instant he had entertained 
hopes that the affair might be settled in a man- 
ner honourable to public justice and satisfactory 
to himself; but it séemed now as if something 
more was wanting to him than the mere satisfac- 
tion of his lawful claims; and when his spirit 
threw itself, with a gloom fierceness, into the 
future, he almost dreaded lest some offer of in- 
demnification, on the part of the Knight of 
Tronka, should still arrive, to baffle those claims 
to justice which had already begun to identify 
themselves in his troubled mind with the hope of 
revenge. The fear was vain, however; for he 
soon heard, from a neighbour, that his horses 
were still employed, in common with all the 
others at the castle, in field labour. And from 


this intelligence, which irrevocably fixed his be- 
lief in the utter disorganization of . society, 
he deriv@d a gratifying apolegy for 


morbid 
vehemeficé@of his own feclings. 

One day, while pacing gloomily across his cot- 
tage-floor, with his family around him, whowere 
paying hospitable atte is to a neighbour, Mi- 
chael turned suddenly to his visitor, who was 
the bailiff of the district, and a man of some 
wealth. 

“What will you give me,” said he, “ for my 
Brandenburg and Saxon property, my house, 

«my farm,.every thing in one lot?” Elizabeth 

| grew pale at these words, and threw a look of 
anguish on her children, who were playing 
around her. 

“ That is a strange question, my good friend,” 
said the bailiff, with surprise. 

= Strange ! not at all,” replied MfPrael, gaily ; 
. “Kohlhaasenbruck is not the world; there is 
? room for honest men elsewhere. «You must un- 
, tat Michael Kohl- 
was not born in a horse-dealer all 
his life!” At these words the bailiff, who had 
nothing more at heart than the increase of his 
landed property, sat down at the table, and, 
without more words, took hold of a sheet of paper 
which Michael presented to him. This contain- 
ed a contract, with blank spaces for the names 
and sums, which agreement was to take effect at 
the expiration of four weeks: and having read 
it, Michael pressed him anew to make an offer, 
saying that there was no time to be lost. 

The bailiff having objected that he could not 
estimate the value of the house at Dresden which 
he had never seen, Michael said at once that it 
should be included at half the price it cost him, 


the future with charges so trifling and vexatious. 





and that every thing he possessed should be the 
purchaser’s, excepting his horses and arms. 

The bailiff took the pen and filled up the 
blanks in the contract ; but instead of purchasing 
the property on terms so singularly disadvanta- 
geous to his friend, he had the generosity to sub- 
stitute a provisional agreement, in the form of.a 
loan and security, which should not be deemed a 
sale and purchase for two months; before which 
period Michael was to be at liberty todraw back 
if he chose. The horse-dealer, touched with 
this proceeding, grasped him warmly by the 
hand, and after it had been arranged that a 
fourth part of the money should be paid down, 
and the rest in bills at three months on the Bank 
at Hamburgh, wine was set on the table, and 
they drank success to the bargain. Michael 
having told his servant to saddle his horse, began 
to speak of the Turks and Poles, who were then 
at war. He entertained his guest for some time 
with the politics of the day; and after the latter 
had taken another glass to the success of his 
friend’s projects--not a little wondering what 
they could be—he took his leave. 

Elizabeth, who had hitherto concealed her dis- 
tress and her apprehension under the semblance 
of attention to household matters, sometimes go- 
ing out of the room, and sometimes hurrying 
back, as if in sudden alarm, no sooner found her- 
self alone with her husband than she threw her- 
self on her knees before him, and besought him 
to tell her the meaning of this strange resolution. 

“* My dear wife,” said Michael, “in order to 
save you much useless affliction, I have hitherto 
forborne to tell you’ that the tribunal has de- 
clared my complaint to be foolish and vexatious. 
There is no doubt some misconception here; 
and I am determined to go myself, to clear up 
the matter, and demand justice in person.” 

“ But why sell our house?” said Elizabeth, 
rising. Michael pressed her tenderly to his bosom. 

* Would you have me remain,” said he, “in a 
country where my rights are trampled under 
foot—where I am spurned like a dog by rapa- 
cious nobles and corrupt ministers of justice? 
Would yéu, my Elizabeth?” ‘“ Alas!” replied 
she, “ how know you with certainty they are un- 
willing to render you justice? How know you 
that the Prince has even heard of your hard 
case? If you approach him with humility, and 
present your supplication for redress, he is too 
good a man to deny you justice” — 

“ Well! well! my dear wife,” rejoined Mi- 
chael, more calmly, “ allowing my fears to*be 
groundless, I shall still be in time to get back 
houses and land according to the contract. I 
know well that the Saxon Prince is kind heart- 
ed and just; and if I am only fortunate enough 
to get into his presence, I have no doubt that I 
shall obtain satisfaction, and return in a few 
days, nevef more to leave you. A wise man, 
however, always prepares himself for the worst ; 
and 1 must intreat, in the meantime, that, you 
retire with our children to your relations at 
Schwerin.” 

“ To S@hwerin !” cried Elizabeth, almost gasp- 
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ing with terror, “‘ to the frontiers with my chil- 
dren!” ‘“ Doubtless,” said Kohlhass; “ and on 
the instant—for the step 1 meditate will brook 
no delay.” 

“T understand you!” exclaimed his agonized 
wife, “ you have no need now but of arms and 
hefses—oh, my husband !” and Elizabeth drop- 
ped almost fainting on a chair. Michael strode 
across the room with rising emotion; but ere 
long, said sorrowfully, yet severely, as if pursu- 
ing his own thoughts— 

“ God has hitherto blessed me—greatly bless- 
ed me in my wife and children; and am I now 
to be compelled to wish that it had been ordered 
otherwise?” 

Elizabeth, heart-struck at the reproach, threw 
herself into her husband’s arms. 

“Tell me,” said he, kissing her pale brow, 
* thou guiding angel of my life, what wouldst thou 
have me do? shall I go to Tronkenburg, and on 
my knees beg my horses from that haughty 
knight?” Elizabeth dared not say yes; she 
bent down her head, while her tears fell fast, and 
pressed him in silent sadness to jer faithful 
bosom. 

“Tf yeu feel,” said Michael, with returning 
firmness, “‘as I trust you do, that it is my duty 
asa man to seek for, and obtain redress, grant 
me also the liberty of choosing my own way ;” 
then rising, he ordered the groom, who came to 
tell him that his horse was ready, to prepare to 
conduct his family to Schwerin on the following 
day. 
“ Hold! a thought strikes me,” cried Eliza- 
beth, wiping her now sparkling eyes as she 
seized her husband's arm—* I will myse/f go to 
Berlin, and present your memorial to our own 
gracious Prince!” Michael, strongly affected 
by this proof of devotion, took her anew in his 
arms. 

“ Dearest wife!” said he, “it is impossible! 
Our Prince is too thickly hedged round with 
guards and courtiers for such as we are to break 
the circle.” 

*“ Not so,” said she, eagerly; “trust me Mi- 
chael, it will open at a woman’s gent bidding, 
when a man might shout in vain. Give me the 
memorial, and i pledge myself that it shall reach 
his hands!” 

Michael, who well knew the courage and pru- 
dence of his wife, was at last persuaded, although 
not without some difficulty, to give his consent to 
her undertaking the adventure; and on the 
same day she set Berlin in a good calash, 
attended by a faithful servant. « 

This journey of Elizabeth proved, however, 
the most disastrous of all the steps taken by 
Kohlhass in this unhappy affair. Not many days 
after her departure, the calash returned to the 
village, slowly led by Sternbald, the groom, and 
containing on a mattrass the unfortunate Eliza- 
beth, apparently at the point of death. She had 
received an injury on her breast from the butt- 
end of a soldier’s halberd, while endeavouring to 
force her way through the guards to the Prince 
on the parade. ¢ 
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Such was the account which Sternbeld had 
gathered from those who brought her back 
senseless tothe inn. It was in vain to question 
the hapless woman herself; although restored 
next day to apparent consciousness, she lay with 
fixed eyes and closed lips upon the bed, unable, 
or perhaps unwilling to utter a Word. It was too 
evident to her agonized husband that ere long 
she would be released by death from all earthly 
troubles; her hitherto fixed eyes began to wan- 
der; the shadows of a thousand struggling 
thoughts flitted across her death-like, but still 
comely and expressive features; for a time she 
gazed piteously at her husband—then turned 
again to listen earnestly to the consolations of 
the Lutheran minister whose creed she and her 
husband had zealously embraced. Suddenly, 
with an eager glance and a convulsive effort, she 
stretched out her feeble arm, took thé Bible 
from his hand, and té@rned over the leaves witha 
trembling hand. Her failing eyes lighted up 
again as she found the passage she had sought, 
and pointed out to Michael the verse where it is 
written—“ Forgive thine enemies, do good eyen 
unto them that persecute thee.” Raising herhead 
witha sudden effort, she faintly pressed his hand; 
then fixed upon him a deeply tender and implor- 
ing look, fell back upon her pillow and expired. 
“ May God never forgive me!” muttered Mi- 


‘chael, bending in agony over the body, “if ever 


I forgive the Knight of Tronka for his misdeeds 
to me and” mine !”’.. Then closing the eyes of the 
beloved partner of his life, he kissed her cold 
lips, and quitted the room with tearless eyes, 
clenched teeth, and with a leaven working in his 
spirit, which soon wr@pght a fearful change in 
his hitherto peaceful and upright character. 
Claiming instantly the money which his neigh- 
bour had contracted to lend him on the property 
at Dresden, Michael ordered a funeral for his 
wife that would have served for a princess. The 
coffin was of oak, adorned with metal, and lined 
with cushions of silk, fringed with gold lace. A 
grave of unusual depth was dug under his.owa 
eyes, while he and his weeping little ones walk- 
ed round it. When the day of the funeral 
arrived, the body, shrouded in snow-white linen, 
was carriefifito a room hung with black, where 
the sorrowing pastor of the Lutheran flock pro- 
nounced overjt a deeply affecting discourse. At * 
this momenta rescript delivered to Michael . 
from the tribunal at in reply to the me- 
morial left there by his wife, which had been 
picked up on the parade and given to the Prince. 
The decision was to this effect—that, under 
penalty of imprisonment, the horse-dealer should 
immediately bring home his horses from Tron- 
kenburg, and drop all farther proceedings. 
Without uttering a word, Michael put up the 
letter, and ordered the funeral to proceed. The 
body was then placed in the coffin, and conveyed 
ona car to the place of interment. This last 
duty over the unhappy man threw himself once 
more on his now lonely bed, and there again he 
muttered his oath of vengeance. After a vain 
attempt to sleep, he started from his couch, and 
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drew up a resolution, by which, in virtue of His 
own natural right and might, he summoned the 
Knight of Tronka to bring back in person, and 
in five days from that date, the two black horses 
to Kohlhaasenbruck, and there to tend and feed 
them until they were restored to their originally 
fine condition. 

The letter was dispatched by a trusty messen- 
ger, but the five days elapsed without bringing 
either horses or reply. Michael then called 
Herman into his presence, and showing him a 


copy of what,he had written, enquired whether » 


he was willing to accompany him to the castle 
to teach the knight his duty to his fellow crea- 
tures. Herman, comprehending well the mean- 
ing of the question, threw his bonnet joyfully 
into the air, and declared, with a grim smile, 
that he was ready and willing. 

Michael having concluded the sale of his farm, 
and seen his children set out, well escorted, for 
Schwerin, called the rest of his men around 
him, to the number of seven, al] stout men and 
.true, andset out that evening at their head, all 
beitig well armed and mounted, for Tronken- 
butg. 

When the party had journeyed as far as the 
small town of Juterbock, they were reminded 
by the appearance of a crowd at the entrance, 
and by the sound of tumultuous shouts mingled 
with music, that a fair was held that day in the 
town. «As they drew near .they separated, in 
order to ayoid observation, agreeing to meet at 
the farther endof the line of houses; and Mi- 
chael, pre-occupied with painful thoughts, in- 
stead of skirting round the sides of the crowd, 
rode on mechanically, ufitil he found himself 
altogether impeded and hemmed in by a dense 
mass of people, attracted by a gipsey woman of 
middle age; who was mounted on a wooden stool, 
ffom whence she promulgated the decrees of 
fate, receiving for her trouble the current coin 
of the country in all its denominations. The 
costume of the women was alike filthy and fan- 
tastic, and the quick flash of her deep black eyes 
seemed to fascinate with magic power the duller 
orbs of the spectators. Among the latter, Mi- 
chael now observed two individualssapproach- 
ing, who appeared to be persons of high rank, for 
at their approach the townsmen afid peasantry 
fell back, seemingly difided in theif homage be- 
tween the spiritual andf@mporal powers before 
them The noble stramgers, who were in the 
spring time of their youth and_gladness, came on 
laughing at the credulity of the multitude, and, 
like the unbelievers of old, demanded from the 
prophetess some token of her power. Michael 
was too far off to hear distinctly her reply, 
although he could see all that passed from the 
back of his tall charger, and was himself the 
most conspicuous figure in the assemblage. The 
answer of the sorceress was received by the 
young knights with loud merriment, and echoed 
by the crowd in tones indicative alike of expec- 
tation and credulity. Its meaning, however, was 
imperfectly understood by Michael, for it refer- 
red to a matter of Jocal interest. It was known 
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to all the town that a roebuck had been fattened 
in afi inclosure of the adjacent park, expressly-- 
for the Prince’s table, and this animal was look- 
ed upon accordingly, by the ignorant people, as 
some sacred victim destined for the blood offer- 
ing of adivinity. The dark-eyed sybil hady it 
appeared, predicted to the young knig' 
evidence of her supernatural power, that this 
roebuck should appear forthwith before them in 
the market place, and to prove the absurdity of 
this prediction, one of the knights, who was, in- 
deed, no other than the Prince of Brandenburg 
himself, sent off an attendant at full gallop with 
orders to have the animal instantaneously killed 
for the table. The prophetess, nothing daunted, 
went on to answer the Prince’s ironical inter- 
rogatories regarding his fate; and the responses 
appeared to be favorable from the shouting of 
the attendants, and the shower of money which 
descended upon the lucky sybil. The other 
knight, however, who was no other than the 
Elector of Saxony, did not appear to be so fortu- 
nate. An air of mysterious reluctance, mingled 
with rising horror, became so visible on the gip- 
sey’s features, that the voices of the crowd died 
away into silence, and her reply was distinctly 
audible to the whole circle. 

“T may not,” said she, “ I dare not give utter- 
ance to the thought which is born within me; 
but on this paper will I write the name of the 
last prince of your line, and the days of the 
years he has yet to number ere he shall be de- 
prived of his inheritance.” She then wrote some- 
thing hastily on a small piece of paper, which 
she carefully folded ; but when the prince e&ger- 
ly attempted to snatch it from her hands, she 
drew back with a fearful shriek. ‘ Not to thee, 
O prince!” she cried, “ not tothee! There is 
one destined to keep the secret of thy fate. Him, 
I mean, on the tall horse, with a feather in bis 
cap, and the scrowl of death upon his brow.”’ 

Leaping @own from her elevated stand, she 
darted through the astonished multitude, who 
gave way on all sides, until she stood before Mi- 
chael. Seizing his bridle, she fixed her potent 
gaze upon the startled horse-dealer, and exclaim- 
ed, “ There Kohlhass, is a charm of wondrous 
power! Keep it if thou wouldst prosper—keep 
it if thou wouldst live !”’. In silent wonder, as he 
received the talisman, the astonished Michael 
gazed upon her; but recollecting the important 
object to which he was pledged, and the possible 
effects of this ill-timed no » he pushed for- 
ward his horse, and end fed to find a pas- 
sage through the crowd. On one side, however, 
he was stopped by the Saxon prince himself, 
who was pressing eagerly towards the prophet- 
ess, and on the other by a new and unexpected 
disturbance. The crowd opened and retreated 
hastily before an enormous dog, which, with the 
bleeding carcass of the roebuck in his mouth, 
rushed across the market-place. Stopped by 
the crowd, and terrified by the screams of the 
women, the animal dropped his prey at the 
prince’s feet, while Michael, seeing now a clear 
passage through the retreating crowd, dashed 
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onward through the town to rejoin his compa- 
pions. 

On the third evening after the departure of 
Michael and his band, the castle of Tronken- 
tog is a scene of not unwonted fes- 

Lights glittered in the windows, torches 
flared in the court below, and shouts of merri- 
ment were resounding from the banquetting- 
hall, when the horse-dealer and his men gallop- 
ed up to the portal, rode over the warders, and 
entered the castle-yard. 

The lord of Tronka had that night been feast- 
ing a party of his riotous associates; and when 
the wine mounted into their brain, and their 
hearts were merry within them, he had produced 
as a thing truly worthy of patrician laughter the 
horse-dealer’s letter. The quaintness of the 
style, together with the sublimity of presump- 
tion which the whole document implied, were 
wittily commented upon, and the laugh of scorn 
was at its height, when suddenly the loud tramp 
of horses was heard from the castle-yard, and 
the vociferous merriment of the assembled no- 
bles died away into feeble whispers. A long and 
fearful scream now smote upon their ears, a 
deadly paleness overspread the haughty features 
of the Knight of Tronka, and each of the revel- 
lers gazed in breathless terror at his neighbour. 
The sounds from the court, which had thus 
startled them, suddenly ceased; and the com- 

y began to breathe again as they fancied 
at the noise had been distorted by their own 
imaginations into something germain to the mat- 
ter of their thoughts. The next moment how- 
ever-a column of fire shot up before the win- 
dows, and seemed to envelop the lofty hall in a 
sheet of lame. Shrieks were heard from a dis- 
tant part of the castle, then a groan from the 
court below, followed by a sound from an ad- 
joining staircase, which seemed like the plash- 
ing of blood, and at the very door of the hall 
was now heard the tramp of many feet, and 
the terrible exclamation of “ MicnHaget THE 
Horse-peacer!” which became thencefor- 
ward for a long period the signal of panic and 
desolation throughout protestant Germany.— 
The noble revellers started up as if at the 
sound of the last trumpet; the cloth was torn 
in frantic terror from the table, and every 
light extinguished : some threw themselves from 
the windows into the court, others retreated by 
a door into the interior of the castle; and when 
Michael rushed into the hall, lighted to his ven- 
geance only by the now fitful blaze of the fire 
below, although his sword drank blood at every 
swoop, he discovered with the rage of a baffled 
tiger that the prey he had marked for his espe- 
cial vengeance was too yrobally beyond his 
reach. ‘ 

The Knight of Tronka, winged by terror, and 
aided by his knowledge of the integior of the 
castle, found his way by a secret staircase to 
a sally-port on the Elbe, and escaped in his boat 
from present danger. 

The castellain and steward were less fortu- 
nate; for when Michael descended into the 
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c@urt, their bleeding bodies fell from a window 
at his feet, amidst the shrieks of their wives 
and children, and the triumphant shouts of 
Herman. 

By this time the whole castle was in flames, 
and as the fire was about to catch the stable, one 
of the grooms, with the instinct of his class, ran 
to save the horses. As he passed, Michael caught 
him by the throat, and pitching the key of the 
stable ever the walls, commanded him to leave 
the knight’s horses to their fate, and to save his. 
The shed in which the latter were rather im- 
prisoned than stabled, was just in contact with 
the flames when the lad reached it, who led out the 
two miserable jades, and presented them to their 
master. The shouts of approbation which the 
command had elicited from Michael's followers, 
were succeeded by sudden silence at this spee- 
tacle. Michael, however, locked calmly at 
animals for a moment, as if disdaining to betray 
his feelings; but soon a slight convulsion passed 
over his features, and spurning the groom with 
his foot, he turned away and sat down.in silence 
by the gate of the castle. - 

In the morning this proud baronial edifice was 
nothing more than a heap of ruins. The pea- 
santry gathered round from all quarters to gaze 
upen the spectacle—some with wonder, but 
almost all with fierce exultation; and of these 
Michael hired the most efficient to act as foot 
soldiers, in concert with his mounted followers. 
Having in this manner organized a band, far 
more imposing in numbers than his own, he drew 
up, after the fashion of commanders-in-chief, a 
manifesto, which he caused to be distributed 
round the country. -This document stated the 
grievous cause of the just and deadly feud which 
he waged- against the Lord of Tronka, and for- 
bade all persons to harbour the God-forsaken 
knight under pain of confiscation and death. 
Michael then sat down upon the ruins and re- 
mained alone until mid-day, meditating how he 
should best accomplish that revenge which he 
called natural justice. 

At this time intelligence was brought to him 
by Herman, who had been engaged in scouring 
the country and dispersing Michael’s manifesto, 
that the knight had taken refuge in the neigh- 
bouring nunnery of Erlabrunn, on the banks of 
the Mulda, the Abbess of which, Antonia of 
Tronka, was the fugitive’s aunt. Michael im- 
mediately started from his reverie, and ma®ched, 
at the head of his desperados, upon the sacred 
edifice. Understanding that his manifesto had 
been delivered here with proper form, hé sum- 
moned the frail garrison; and presently the 
venerable Abbess came forth, bearing a silver 
crucifix, and followed by her nuns, and knelt, 
down in meek supplication at his horse’s feet. 
“Where is the Knight of Tronka?” demanded 
Michael, sternly. 

“ At Wittemberg,” replied the trembling Ab- 

The avenger raised himself in his stirrups, and 
pointed with a withering look towards the open 
door. More than one of his band put themselves 
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in readiness to spring from their horses, and fal- 
fil the understood command, when the Abbess, 
with a voice almost unintelligible from terror, 
declared that the mandate of Kohlhass had not 
reached her until after the departure of her rela- 
tion. This was confirmed by one of his own fol- 
lowers, and Michael, without another word, 
turned his horse, and crying out—* For Wit- 
temberg!” galloped off. At the dawn of tbe 
next day they entered a little inn onghe high 
way, where it was necessary, on account of the 
fatigue of the horses, to remain for some hours. 
There Michael, reflecting that it would be vain 
to ettack such a place as Wittemberg with a 
handful of men, published a second manifesto, in 
which he detailed more fully the grievous wrongs 
he had sustained, declared the Knight of Tron- 
ka the common enemy of all upright men, and 
called upon every friend of justice, religion, and 
patriotism, to join his cause. The peace with 
Poland had, at this time, thrown out of employ- 
ment a number of those unquiet spirits whose 
only trade is war; while the fanaticism which 
pre@ailed at that period, and the political discon- 
tefft which is never wholly wanting at any time, 
contributed as largely to swell the ranks of the 
incendiary, and when at length he arrived on 
the right bank of the Elbe, with the intention of 
burning the town of Wittemberg to the ground, 
his followers mustered above thirty men. He 
retired for the rest of the day into a forest, 
where he concealed his band in a ruinous barn. 
At midnight a spy, whom he had sent into the 
town, returned} with the intelligence that his 
manifesto was already public there; and Mi- 
chael, quitting his ambush, rushed suddenly 
down upon Wittemberg, where he fired the 
suburbs at several points, and the sleeping in- 
habitants were roused by the conflagration of 
nineteen houses. 

Michael’s first step was to post a notice upon 
the door of a church, in which he declared that 
the sole: object of his attack was the Knight of 
Tronkay and that, unless that wicked and cruel 
man was delivered up to him, he would continue 
to fire the towm till there should be no Jonger a 
wall left to conceal him. The real force of the 
assailants was unknown, and for a time no one 
thought of resistance. At length the authorities, 
regaining self-possession, di a troop of 
fifty men, who were, however, entirely discom- 
fitted by the horse-dealer’s band, and their lead- 
er, Gerstenberg, was slain. 

Enraged by the loss of several men, Michael 
again set fire to the town on the following morn- 
ing, and took his measures so well that many 
houses, and almost every barn in the suburbs 
~ Were consumed. The daring incendiary then 
affixed a paper to the walls of the Town-Hall 
itself, detailing his victory over the garrison; 
which so enraged the intendant, that he mustered 
a second force of one hundred and fifty men, and 
sallied forth to attack Kohlhass, after placing a 
guard over the panic struck Knight of Tronka, 
who had besought his protection, not only from 
Michael, but from the fury of the people, who 





loudly demanded that the fugitive should be sent 
away from Wittenberg. 

The incendiary had the prudence to Shun an 
encounter. He retired several miles, with the 


apparent intention of retreating in the bas 
of Brandenburg ; but, after thus mis} 
pursuers, he suddenly returned to Wi Y 


no longer protected by its garrison, and set fire 
to it for the third time. The flames, carried by 
a fierce north wind, spread with inconceivable 
rapidity, and in a few hours forty-two houses, 
two churches, several convents and schools, 
were reduced to ashes. The intendant, disco- 
vering the snare into which he had fallen, re- 
turned to the town, which he found in the utmost 
disorder. The populace, maddened with rage, 
and armed with beams and hatchets, were as- 
sembled before the residence of the Knight of 
Tronka, whom they loudly called upon to leave 
the town without delay. To these were vainly 
opposed the burgo-masters and all the magistra- 
cy in their robes of office, who besought the mul- 
titude to wait for the return of an express that 
had been sent to Dresden, to obtain permission 
to send thither the Knight of Tronka. The 
populace, however, would hear no ceunsels but 
those of violence; and, when the intendant re- 
turned at the head of his troops, were about to 
demolish the house. 

The intendant having succeeded in calming 
them, partly by intimidatiorf, and partly by: 
exhibition of two of the incendiaries, whom 
had brought with him in chains, entered the 
house and sought the knight, whom he found 
fainting in extremity of fear. With a look of 
undisguised contempt, he ordered the effeminate 
noble to dress and follow him, for greater safety, 
into the town prison. The latter, still trembling 
with illness and terror, having donned his dou- 
blet and helmet, at length ventured out into the 
street, leaning on the arm of the Count of Ger- 
schen, his brother-in-law. The people were 
with difficulty restrained from violence by the 
military, overwhelming him with imprecations, 
and telling him that-his presence was a curse to 
the good town of Wittenberg, and that he was a 
disgrace to Saxony. While the knight was 
placed in temporary safety in a strong towenof 
the prison, the express arrived from Dresden 
with dispatches which threw the ifitendant into a 
new embarrassment. In compliance with the 
pressing petition of the citizens of Dresden, who 
already anticipated the approach of the incendi- 
aries, the court determi the knight should 
remain where he was, but intimated that, to 
avenge the good town of Wittenberg, Prince 
Frederick of Meissen was about to march against 
Kohlhaas wit force of five hundred men. 
This the prefect saw clearly would have little 
effect in satisfying the people; for the midnight - 
war, waged by the incendiaries, with straw, 
pitch, and sulphur, was likely to baffle a much 
more considerable force than that of the Prince 
of Meissen. He resolved, therefore, to conceal 
the resolution of the court respecting the dispo- 
sal of the Knight of Tronka, and merely to pub- 
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lish the approach of the Prince against Michael. 
The next morning at the break of day, a closed 
carriage was seen to leave the town prison, es- 
corted by four horsemen, well armed, who took 
the road to Leipsic; and the people, satisfied 
that they had at last got rid of their dangerous 
guest, ran in crowds to gaze at the approaching 
troops of the Prince of Meissen. 

Michael, meanwhile, found himself in a peri- 
lous situation; at the head of only one hundred 
men, threatened on one side by the Wittenber- 
ger garrison, and on the other by the Prince. 
His band, however, was well armed, of tried 
vaJour, and in those desperate circumstances 
when boldness becomes prudence ; and he deter- 
mined to try the chance of battle without delay. 
On the same night he attacked the Prince of 
Meissen at Muhlberg, and, after three hours’ 
fighting, defeated himcompletely. He then turn- 
ed round against the Wittenberg troops, upon 
whom he fell abruptly in broad day-light, and in 
an open country. The loss on both sides was 
equal, and the battle raged until night, when the 
Wittenberg commander retreated, under cover 
of the darkness, to Wittenberg. 

Five days later, Michael Kohlhaas was before 
Leipsic, and the town was blazing on three sides. 
In the mamifesto which he issued on this occasion 
from the castle of Lutzen, he described himself 

the vicegerent of the archangel Michael, 
@s one commissioned to punish with fire and 
sword all cruelty and injustice. He called upon 
the people of all ranks to join him in the reform 
of all worldly matters, and the document was 
dated in a style of extravagance which shows the 
effect which rapid success had had upon the ex- 
cited mind of the incendiary—“ Given from the 
seat of our provisional government, the castle of 
Lutzen.” 

In the mean time, the stratagem of the inten- 
dant of Wittenberg, in giving out that the Knight 
of Tronka had left that town, to take refuge in 
the castle of Pleissemburg at Leipsic, had taken 
full effect. It was in vain that the magistrates 
at the latter place published every where decla- 
rations that the knight was not there, for the in- 
cendiary declared in turn that he would at least 
foree them to point out the place of the fugitive’s 
retreat. The Prince of Saxony was greatly in- 
censed at thétrick of the intendant, which thus 
directed all the fury of the incendiary upon 
Leipsic, and caused great panic throughout 
Saxony; and he determined to take the field 
against Michael in person with two thousand 
men. 

Before, however, he had commenced his 
march, a new manifesto of Michael appeared, 
which declared that the knight ha@taken refuge 
with his cousins, Max and Huguv, at Dresden, 
and called upon his desperate followers to ad- 
vance upon the capital, where the intelligence 
promptly arrived, and occasioned indescribable 
alarm. Michael now appeared to consider him- 
self the agent of the offended Deity. The origi- 
nal impressions of foul injustice still remained 
deeply rooted in his mind, but his actions were 





more the result of circumstances than of thought. 
His love of order and justice remained, however, 
the same; the crimes which he himself provoked 
by the temptations thrown in the way of his ig- 
norant followers, were punished without mercy, 
and their disposition to lawless violence checked 
by an unsparing application of capital punish- 
ments. Austere and recluse in his habits, he 
commanded the devotion of his men only by his 
successg#he took counsel of no one; he rarely 
mingled with his people, but glided silently out 
and in at night-fall to give rapid orders, or carry 
them into still more rapid effect. 

One evening, on returning to the castle, after 
having superintended in person the execution of 
-two of his band, his eye was caught by a broad 
paper posted on the gate.. The document ran 
thus: “ Michael Kohlhaas! Thou who gives 
out that thou art commissioned of Heaven to 
bear the sword of justice—art thou not rather a 
child of the devil, and full of all subtlety and mis- 
chief, from the crown of the head to the sole of 
the foot! What! because the earthly power to 
which thon art subject hath not supported it@thy 
cause a worthless matter, thou armest thySéif 
with fire and sword, and goest forth like a pesti- 
lence, to waste and destroy. Halt, I say unto 
thee, in thy mad career, and humble thyself be- 
fore the powers and principalities of this world, 
which are ordained of heaven itself. What says 
the Book of Life? ‘Recompense to no man 
evil for evil; avenge not thyself, but rather give 
place unto wrath.’ Who have refused thy com- 
plaint? the counsellors and adyocates of the 
court perhaps—but assuredly not the anointed 
ruler against whom thou hast drawn the sword 
of rebellion. What wilt thou say, O fool, if 1 
tell thee, that the Prince knew not even of thy 
existence. If, at the day of judgment, thou 
shouldst appear before God to complain against 
him, he will be able to answer, ‘ Lord, I did no 
ill to this man; his very existence was unknown 
tome.’ Know, therefore, that thou art no ser- 
vant of God, but a robber and a murderer, and 
that the doom which awaits thee is the rack in 
this world, and eternal damnation in the next. 
Blood-guilty wretch! again I charge thee before 
God, to disband thy lawless force, and to humble 
thyself before the powers that be, or thou shalt 
speedily discover that they bear not the sword in 
vain. “ Martin Lutuer.” 

“a 

Michael having read this paper, signed with a 
name which he loved and revered above all the 
names upon earth, immediately retired into the 
castle. His hasty and irregular step was long 
heard in his lonely apartment, and the warders 
in the guard-room below said, whispering one to 
another, “ Surely he plans an expedition!—To- 
morrow we shall be led against the capital.” 
The trusty Herman was at last called to his mas- 
ter, and his comrades waited for his return with 
strong curiosity. No one passed, however, but 
aman in the dress of a peasant of the counfry, 
with a slouched hat and a knotted stick, and it 
was not until long after the echo of his heavy 
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tread had died away in the halls, that they sus- 
pected this peasant was no other than Michael 
Koblhaas himself. 

The horse-dealer journied on till he arrived at 
Wittenberg, where he went, without attracting 
observation, into an inn, and remained there till 
night-fall. At that time, drawing his cloak well 
about him, so as to conceal a brace of pistols he 
had brought from Tronkenburg, he went forth 
intg the street, and soon reached the house of 
Luther. Finding the door open, he went in 
without being announced, ascended the stairs, 
and opening a door, found himself in the awful 
presence of the great Reformer. 

Luther, surprised at the sudden appearance of 
a stranger, who shut and bolted the door, de- 
manded hastily his name and purpose; and when 
Kohlhaas, holding respectfully his hat in his 
hand, and in a low and hesitating voice, as if 
conscious of the horror which the sound of his 
name would prodnace, replied timidly, “ Michael 
Kohlhaas,” he started from his chair with an 
exclamation indicating both fear and anger. 

“Get thee behind me!” cried he, stretching 
his hand towards the bell— thy very breath 
isa pestilence, and thy whole being is full of 
iniquity !” 

“Reverend Father,” said Kohlhaas, without 
moving a step, but drawing quietly a pistol from 
his girdle, “ if you touch that bell this hand shall 
lay me dead at your feet. Deign, I beseech you, 
to grant me a patient hearing.” 

* Kohlhaas,” said Luther firmly, “ what dost 
thou want?” 

“To give you a better opinion of me and my 
cause,” replied Michael; “ to prove to you that 
Iam not an unjust man. You have said that 
the Prince was ignorant of my wrongs; if it be 
80, procure me a safe conduct, and I will set oat 
for Dresden this very night, and lay them before 
him.” 

“O thou child of the devil!’ cried Luther, 
with fiery indignation, “ who has given thee the 
right thus to pursue, like a wild beast, the 
Knight of Tronka, and to ravage the country 
which protects him from thy lawless ven- 
geance ?” 

“No one, most reverend father!” said Mi- 
chael, meekly; “1 am ready even to confess 
that the war which I have waged against society 
is a crime, since you call it so. But, have I not 
been myself first driven out from its bosom by 
craft and cruelty? Has not common justice for 
grievous wrongs been denied to me? Nay! 
have not even you, reverend father, yourself 
preached openly against the rents, tolls and cus- 
toms, imposed by our cruel and wilful rulers 
upon their poor vassals—have you not even fore- 
told that the Lord in his wrath will destroy them, 
and put an end to these great miseries ?”’ 

‘“* What madness is this?” cried Luther ; “ who 
ever knew @ good man to be rejected by the so- 
ciety of which he forms a part ?” 

“T call it being rejected,” cried Michael, bit- 
terly, “ to be denied protection, and | have need 
of this protection, that I may carry on the trade 
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by which my family doth live. Thus driven out 
of the pale of society, like a wild beast, [ have 
exercised my natural right to hunt those by _ 
whom I was hunted.” 

** But who has driven thee from the protection 
of the laws?” rejoined Luther. “If the jy 
have refused thee justice, and thus ex to 
contempt the sacred name of their Prince, is it 
for such as thou, blood-guilty wretch, to condemn 
him ?” 

“ Well,” said Michael, folding his arms sturdi- 
ly across his broad chesf, “since it is true that 
the Prince has not rejected me, | shall retugn as 
soon as may be into that society of which he is 
the head. Procure me, reverend father, a safe 
conduct, and I will at once disband my follow- 
ers, and carry anew my complaint before the 
tribunals.” Luther was silent for some mo- 
ments. His countenance was. severe, and 
betrayed a sadness not unmingled with per- 
plexity. 

“ What wouldst thou of the tribunals at Dres- 
den?” demanded he at last. 

“ Punishment for the Knight of Tronka, ac- 
cording to law,’—cried Michael; “ restitution 
of my horses in their original condition, and com- 
pensation for the losses I have suffered.” 

“Compensation,” replied Luther,g@in angry 
surprise. 

“God preserve me,” replied Michael “ fi 
demanding more than is my honest due! 
my house and farm, and for the a. 
poor wife—I claim nothing; and for the blood of 
my poor Elizabeth, no vengeance—no money 
can repay me. The injury, however, which I 
have suffered as a dealer, in losing the sale of my 
horses, must be considered ; and for that I shall 
demand reasonable damages from the courts at 
Dresden.” 

* Diabolical madman!” ejaculated Luther, in 
amazement. “ What, hast thou ravaged Tron- 
kenburg with fire and sword, and scared all Sax- 
ony with unheard-of outrage, merely to obtain a 
compensation for losing the sale of thy miserable 
horses? Would it not have been better, Kohl- 
haas,” continued he, more calmly, “ to have ad- 
dressed thyself at first in person to the Prince, 
instead of breaking loose like a wild beast? and, 
even in the event of his countenange being re- 
fused thee, did it not behove thee@s a Christian 
te pardon the Knight of Tronka, for the love ‘of 
our Lord Jesus, and to take back thy horses to 
Kohlhaasenbruck ?” 

A momentary flush passed across the features 
of Michael while he replied, in tones of sadness, 
“ yes, it might, perhaps, have been better before 
—before I lost my poor wife; but the knight’s 
injustice has m@w cost me too dear, and this mat- 
ter must take its course.” 

The searching eye of Luther, which had been 
fixed on Michael’s face during the conference, 
now seemed to gaze on vacancy, and he stood 
for some moments buried in meditation. ‘ Go,” 
said he at length, “ I will write to the elector in 
thy behalf, and meanwhile see that thou abidest 
peaceably in the castle of Lutzen. Thou shalt 
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learn, in due time, the pleasure of the Prince.” 
He turned away as he spoke, with a gesture of 
dismission; but Michael knelt suddenly down 
before him, and fervently besought him, before 
he departed, to administer unto him the sacra- 
ment. It had always been his wont, he added, 
to receive it at Easter, but he had that year been 
prevented, by his war against the Knight of 
Tronka. 

Luther, after some reflection, during which he 
keenly eyed the petitioner, replied, ** Well, 
Kohlhaas! | am nof unwilling. But thou 
knogest that the Lord, of whose body and blood 
thou wouldst partake, forgave his enemies. Art 
thou also willing to forgive the man who has 
wronged thee? And wilt thou peaceably claim 
and take back thy horses ?” 

* Even the Saviour, most reverend father,” 
replied Michael, in strong emotion, “ forgave 
not all his enemies; for do we not read in the 
Book of Life, which you have unsealed for us, 
that our Lord drove out, unsparingly and in just 
wrath, the dealers and money-changers which 
had defiled the temple? The two princes, how- 
ever, their judges and courtiers, all of whom 
have wronged me, I freely forgive; but I must, 
if possible, compel the Knight of Tronka to fat- 
ten again.my black horses.”’ 

At these words, Luther turned his back upon 
Michael, in evident displeasure, resumed his seat 
and rang for a servant to light his visitor down 
stairs. Kohlhaas, grieved and agitated, with dif- 
ficulty iinbolted the door which the servant with- 
out was vainly endeavouring to open, and he 
stood for some moments twisting his hat into va- 
rious shapes between his hands. ‘“ And.so, reve- 
rend sir,” said he, at length, making reluctantly 
a motion to go, “ you refuse me the benefit of re- 
conciliation ?”’ 

“ With thy God,” said Luther, sternly, “ yes ; 
with thy prince,.ne;” and Michael, folding his 
hands across his heart, with a bitter sigh, left the 
apartment. 


Not long after this interview, the citizens of 
Dresden were surprised to see, daily walking in 
their streets, the most extraordinary man of his 
time, Michael Kohlhaas, the horse-dealer. The 
interference of Luther had been successful, and 
an amnesty granted to the incendiary, under the 
seal of the Prince of Saxony. Michael's formi- 
dable band, amounting, by that time, to upwards 
of four hundred desperadoes, had melted away in 
asingle night; and on the following morning, 
the castle of Lutzen, stored with arms and sup- 
plies, was found deserted by its garrison, while 
the chief himself was travelling alone asa private 
individual to the capital. The conferences of 
the electoral cabinet are minutely detailed in the 
histories of that time, and exhibit the great alarm 
into which the whole body of the aristocracy had 
been thrown by the exploits of the horse-dealer. 

At the council held on this occasion, the cou- 
sins of the Knight of Tronka, in order to get out 
of immediate difficulties, proposed that the safe 
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conduct demanded by Michael should be grants 
ed at once. There was no occasion, they argu- 
ed, to grant more than present security to the 
horse-dealer, as Luther himself had obviously 
not expected that the passport should include an 
amnesty for atrocities so fearful and notorions, 
As for the Prince of Saxony,a young man of 
good intentions, but deficient in strength of 
mind and public virtue, be was willing to act as 
honestly as might be consistent with his own i 
rest. Nevertheless, after long debate, it was 
finally determined that if Michael Kohlhaas 
could prove his claim against the Knight of 
Tronka before the tribunal of Dresden, redress 
for his grievances, and an amnesty for his out- 
rages should be granted. Should he, however, 
fail in establishing the required evidence of inju- 
ries sustained, he should himself be arraigned as a 
robber and incendiary, and suffer the penalty 
due to his enormous guilt. 

We now find the horse-dealer in Dresden, 
prosecuting his claim against his enemy, not 
with fire and sword, but with quills and parch- 
ment. An obstacle, less insignificent in reality 
than it appeared to be, opposed itself to the set- 
tlement of the affair, and this was the disappear- 
ance of the horses which had been the original 
cause of the dispute. From the knight's groom, 
who had saved them by Michael’s order from 
the flames, they had passed into a variety of 
other hands, till at length it was supposed that 
death had terminated their sufferings. By acci- 
dent, however, ihey were discovered at Dresden, 
in the possession of a horse-flayer, or knacker— 
an employment still regarded in Germany as 
infamous. 

As soon as this fact was ascertained, the cou- 
sins of the Knight of Tronka, followed by some 
oftheir friends, repaired to the castle-market to 
claim the fatal property. The dismal condition 
in which the poor animals were found, awakened 
at once the indignation and derision of the popu- 
lace; and no small portion of the latter feeling 
was freely bestowed upon the effeminate cour- 
tiers who interested themselves so earnestly in 
this matter. The rude and reckless deportment 
of the horse-flayer—a man cut off by his profes- 
sion from all communion with his fellow-men, 
and beyond, because below pride—added zest ta 
the enjoyment of the mob. 

This excitement at one time appeared likely 
to manifest itself in a manner somewhat danger- 
ous to the assembled lordlings; and when the re- 
nowned horse-dealer appeared on the scene to 
identify his property, a shout arose which made 
some of the courtiers quake. Michael, however, 
looked calmly at the animals, merely signified 
his recognition of them, and disappeared in the 
crowd. The knight, Max, of Tronka, then 
haughtily tossed a purse to their keeper, and 
ordered one of his own servants to lead them 
away. The lad, however, disobeyed, probably 
influenced by the horror with which all contact 
with condemned horses was habitually regarded; 
the angry noble, stung to madness by the indig- 
nities he had suffered, so far forgot his rank as to 
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fly upon the recusant, and tear off with his own 
hands the badges of his servitude. This was the 
commencement of a general disturbance; and the 
unfortunate horses of Michael Kohlhass, which 
were doomed to make mischief wherever they 
appeared, were with difficulty led away from 
this scene of tumult. 

This circumstance, slight and fortuitous as it 
was, sharpened anew the hostility of Michael's 
enemies. The guards, which were at first allow- 
ed him for his own protection, were doubled, 
and then trebled; and his wanderings, which till 
now had been guided by his own discretion, 
were gradually circumscribed, until he became 
all but a prisoner. Michael, from day to day, 
found his situation more perplexing. The pro- 
cess advanced slowly through its early stages, 
and doubtless a fierce regret grew out of this 
trying suspense when he looked upon the time 
when, at the head of his gallant band, he had 
given law to great part of Saxony. 

That this singular rebellion should have died 
away so suddenly, leaving no trace of its exist- 
ence but the ruins and ashes which had marked 
its progress, could have hardly been expected ; 
and, in fact, some disturbances continued still to 
exist—or, rather, after a short interval, had been 
renewed by the discharged followers of Michael, 
which at length began to assume an aspect for- 
midable enough to alarm the government. The 
ringleader, who had belonged to Michael’s band, 
by way of recommending his cause to the daring 


spirits of the time, gave out that his late chief 
had been entrapped—a fact which circum- 
stances only rendered too probable~and that 
his life was to be sacrificed at Dresden to the 


rancour of the family of Tronka. As soon as 
this intelligence reached the capital, Michael’s 
enemies threw off all disguise, and instead of @f- 
tempting to baffle him, as heretofore, with the 
trickeries of the law, boldly accused him of a 
participation in the new disturbances. The re- 
port was industriously circulated that his peti- 
tion for an amnesty had been a mere pretence, 
and that at this moment a large force of his ad- 
herents was distributed in disguise in and around 
Dresden. Michael, wearied and disgusted, at 
length openly announced his intention of retir- 
ing, unless detained by force, to the farm, still 
his own, by the generosity of his friend the bai- 
liff, and there await the result of the lawsuit. 
He sent intimation accordingly to the authori- 
ties, and awaited, in great uneasiness of mind, 
the answer. In the interval, gvhile he was stand- 
ing at his window, looking listlessly into the 
court, a figure passed, on which he gazed witha 
curiosity for which he at first could not account. 
In a little while it passed again, and his heart 
throbbed with gathering conviction, till at last, 
as if stopping to adjust some part of his dress, the 
man turned his face up towards the window, and 
disclosed the features of Herman. 

“ Master,” said he, speaking quickly, but dis- 
tinctly, “1 know all; you are a prisoner, and 
your life is in danger, but be of good cheer. I 
bear despatches from the remnant of our band, 





which place at your disposal hundreds of true 
hearts and sharp swords. Be prepared to re- 
ceive a letter from me when I next pass you in 
the street, and conceal it under your cloak.” 

“Herman,” said Michael, “I will receive the 
letter, for Iam anxious to hear of my old com- 
rades, whom I so fatally misled; and it may be 
that I shall be able to return an answer which 
will save them from destruction, by pointing out 
the utter hopelessness of their present lawless 
proceedings. You will find in that purse, which I 
have dropped, enough of money to take you to 
Hamburg, whither I shall repair as soon as J can 
extricate myself from the meshes which now 
surround me, with the intention of quitting this 
unhappy country for ever. Answer me not, 
Herman ; I have well considered all things, and 
my resolution is taken.” ¥ 

Unfortunately for Michael, one of the guards, 
whose suspicions had been excited by the long 
stay of a stranger near the window, had ap- 
proached silently in the deep shadow of a gate- 
way, and overheard enough of the conversation 
to excite his suspicion of some intelligence be- 
tween Michael and the insurgents. 

The faithful follower had scarcely gained his 
obscure lodgings in the suburbs, when he found 
himself in the custody of a guard of soldiers ; and 
his first thought was to swallow a paper which he 
had in his possession; but recollecting his mas- 
ter’s innocence of any new crime, and that he 
alone, as the emissary of the rebels, would bea 
sufferer, he suffered his papers to be taken from 
him without resistance. A special council was 
summoned on the occasion, at which the.rela- 
tions of the Knight of Tronka did not fail to ap- 
pear; and after much discussion it was resolved, 
that a man resembling Herman in stature should 
deliver the letter to Kohlhass at dusk, and re- 
ceive the promised answer, which would doubt- 
less implicate the writer in the outrages of his 
late followers. This discovery gave great satis- 
faction to the Tronka party, for no one but 
Herman doubted that the incendiary would be 
only too happy to embrace the means of escape 
so unexpectedly offered to him by his lawless ad- 
herents. , 

On th¢ following evening, when Michael was 
passing zh the court to his dwelling, a man, 
muffled in his-mantle, walked suddenly past him, 
and slipped letter into his hand, hastily 
whispering —“ p your answer from your win- 
dow in an hour.” The answer was written, 
dropped, and picked up by the messenger, who 
instantly retired. It was now nine o’clock, and 
the inmates of the house were preparing for bed ; 
Michael alone, oppressed with some anxious 
thought, and feeling no disposition to sleep, con- 
tinued to pace along his chamber. The hours 
passed on, and midnight found the horse-dealer 
still pacing to and fro in painful retrospection, 
and sometimes casting a vacant look into the 
court as he paused to listen, while the challenges 
of the sentries, or the ceremony of relieving 
guard, reminded him, from time to time, that he 
was acaptive. Thus wore away the night, and 
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day began to dawn, when suddenly a sound was 
heard in the court below of approaching steps 
and voices, and the prisoner listened anxiously. 
The sound approached, and rapid steps were 
heard upon the stairs. Throwing away his cloak, 
placing one hand upon a pistol in bis girdle, and 
the other upon the hilt of his sword, he strode 
towards the door. 

“ Who is there?” he demanded. 

“ A friend—Lutzen and liberty!” was the re- 
ply, and he withdrew the bolt. The next mo- 
ment a crowd of armed men burst into the apart- 
ment, seized on his arms and legs, and he soon 
found himself a prisoner, and loaded with heavy 
fetters. He was hurried through the streets into 
the council-chamber, so stupified by this unex- 
pected catastrophe, that he hardly knew where 
he was. The blaze of light, as he entered, con- 
tributed still more to bewilder him, and he dia 
not altogether comprehend the growing peril of 
his situation, until he saw glaring upon him, 
from the midst of the council, the baleful eyes of 
the knights Max and Hugo, and others of the 
house of Tronka. The process of trial was brief 
and conclusive. The fatal letter, on which this 
new charge against Kohlhaas was founded, was 
then read aloud, and it ran thus :— 


“Be assured, my brave comrades, that the 
heart of your betrayed and injured leader, is 
ever with you, and that he yearns to escape 
from his captivity. My base oppressors know 
that the hearts of the people are turned against 
them; but they think the danger yet afar 
off—like the deaf adder, they sleep in blind 
security, and repent them not of the wrongs 
they have heaped upon the industrious and 
lowly. 

“ But vengeance shall yet be mine! The law- 
ful way to justice is closed again me, and in 
the Lord’s name will I upraise against the strong 
arm of the horse-dealer, and scatter the wicked 
magnates of the land like chaff before the whirl- 
wind. Foratime they have been permitted to 
wear purple and fine linen, and to fare sumptu- 
ously every day; but the hour of reckoning is at 
- hand, and, by the grace of God and St. Michael, 
we will once more kindle a blaze ih Saxony, 
and it shall burn like fire from heaveg, until the 
palaces and strongholds of our unrighteous ru- 
"lers are utterly consumed. 

“Up then, my brave men, and gird on your 
armour for the fight! Let but a dozen of you— 
such as I saw in Wittenberg, with swords and 
fire-brands—reach my prison-door at to-mor- 
row’s dawn, and they shall find me ready to lead 
them on. **Micnart Kouinaas.” 


Michael remained cold and unmoved during 
the reading of this formidable letter, and when 
asked, according to the customary form, whether 
he had written it, he darted a withering glance 
at the Lords of Tronka, and sternly answered— 
“No! it is a wicked fraud, so help me God! I 
besought them only to aid my escape, and to dis- 
perse.” Then folding his arms, he keenly watch- 





ed the crafty nobles, to whom he ever after 
attributed this cruel forgery, and doggédly re- 
fused to answer any farther questions. ~ 

Meanwhile the council proceeded to examine 
all the papers found on the person of the ac- 
cused, and amongst them the letter he had re- 
ceived from the insurgents. The evidence 
against the unhappy Kohlhaas was fatally 
strengthened by the obvious agreement between 
the two letters; and the close imitation of Mi- 
chael’s hand-writing, and of the vehement de- 
nunciations and wild fanaticism observable in all 
his manifestos, was alone deemed abundant evi- 
dence of his guilt by judges strongly prejudiced 
against him, and long suspicious of his intention 
to rejoin the insurgents. Judgment was imme- 
diately pronounced, and the unfortunate horse- 
dealer was sentenced to have his flesh tortured 
with red hot pincers, to be quartered, and his 
remains to be burnt between the wheel and the 
gallows. 

The fate of this extraordinary man, however, 
had now become an object of interest with more 
than one of the German princes; and the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg in particular, in order to 
save his life, claimed him as a subject ffom the 
Saxon authorities. He demanded that the cri- 
minal should be tried again in Berlin, and if 
found guilty, punished according to the law of 
Brandenburg: and enforced his claim in terms 
so peremptory, that the timid Saxon prince, 
alréady menaced with a Polish war, at length 
consented to deliver up the prisoner to the Bran- 
denburg authorities. 

The court of Berlin, to which the cause was 
now transferred, appealed for decision to the 
Emperor, to whom was forwarded a detailed re- 
lation of the war of Kohlhaas in Saxony, and of 
the breach of the amnesty which had been 
granted to him. The prisoner, guarded by 
Brandenburg soldiers, then left Dresden in a 
light wagon, accompanied by his five children, 
whom he had not-long before sent for from 
Schwerin, feeling that without them he was 
desolate, and a widower indeed. Passing through 
the domain of the Count of Kallheim, on their 
way to Berlin, the incendiary and his escort 
found themselves, one evening, in the midst of 
an assemblage of noble personages returning 
from the chase. Michael, an object of curiosity 
at the time to all Germany, was immediately 
surrounded, and assailed with a thousand idle 
and unfeeling questions. 

Whether owing to the fineness of the weather, 
or to the exhilarating sight and sound of the 
sylvan train, he was, on this occasion, not mere- 
ly resigned, but cheerful. 

“ ] shall not die, ladies,’ said he, as the fair 
huntresses gathered around him; “I shall not 
die by the sword, if there is faith in woman! 
1 wear a charm which a cunning gypsey told me 
would preserve my life. Its power I al- 
ready proved in many perils; and now that my 
cause is in the hands of the Emperor, and the 
eyes of all Germany are upon me, I am tranquil, 
and leave the event to Providence.” Thus say- 
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ing, he held up a leaden locket, suspended from 
his méck by a chain, and which contained the 
paper delivered to him by the gipsey, as describ- 
ed in the earlier portion of this history. 

He had resumed his customary grave deport- 
ment, when he observed one of the noble hunters 
gazing upon him, with a look widely different 
from that of common-place curiosity. This in- 
dividual was not distinguished in dress from his 
comrades, but an air of habitual command, and 
the obvious deference of those around him, would 
have betrayed his rank to Michael, had the mind 
of the latter been at leisure to mark such dis- 
tinctions. The stranger’s features called up 
some vague reminiscences that he hadseen them 
before, and for some moments he vainly endea- 
voured to recollect the occasion. The wagon, 
however, now moved onward, and at nightfall 
Michael and his escort took up their quarters in 
a farm house, not far from the castle of Count 
Kallheim; and while the wearied soldiers were 
stretched in repose, except one, who kept guard 
over the prisoner, Michael sat buried in melan- 
choly recollections by the cottage stove. Pre- 
sently he heard some one challenged by the sen- 
try, and then permitted to pass, and the same 
cavalier who had attracted his attention before, 
amongst the hunting party, abruptly entered, 
and paid him the compliments-of the night in a 
hurried manner, without waiting, however, for 
the usual reply. ‘ That locket,” said he, “ with 
the history of which you entertained our ladies— 
have you read its contents ?” 

“T have not,” said Michael coldly; “I ham- 
mered a bullet around it in the way you see, soon 
after 1 left that cunning gypsey, and here it has 
remained ever since.” 

“ Will you allow me to look at it?” said the 
stranger. 

“Ne,” 

‘* Will you sell it?” 

* Yes.” 

“* At what price do you value it?” 

“Give me life, liberty and justice, and it is 
yours.” The stranger looked at him in evident 
perplexity. 

“ The two first,” said he, “ are in my power.” 

“Without the third,” interrupted Michael, 
* they are not worth my acceptance.” 

“Surely,” said the other, as if catching at a 
sudden thought, “ Michael Kohlhaas would know 
how to obtain justice for himself, were he once 
at liberty!’ Michael hesitated; he looked into 
the cottage at the sleeping soldiers. “ Tempter,” 
said he, “avaunt! I am weary of blood: this 
locket I will not part with, save on the scaffold.” 

The attention of the sentry had been attracted 
by the earnestness of their conversation, and he 
came near to listen. The stranger was silent, 
but Michael could hear for some moments the 
convulsive beating of his heart. He at length 
turnefisuddénly away, rushed out of the cottage, 
and thé sound of his horse’s hoofs died speedily 
away in the distance. 

“What man is that?” demanded Michael of 
the sentinel. 
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“ The Prince of Saxony,” was the reply. 

‘“* The Prince of Saxony!” said Michael, smit- 
ing his breast fiercely with his open hand. Then 
turning his face to look after his visitor, his fea- 
tures were for a moment lighted up with pride 
and exultation. Michael was by no means free 
from the superstition of the age, and when he 
called to mind the circumstances in which this 
mysterious gift had been presented to him, he 
wondered little at the anxiety of the elector. 
The paper, he had been told, contained the name 
of the last prince of his line, the period of his 
death, and the name of him who was to wrest 
the sovereignty out of his hands ; and the myste- 
rious power of the old woman had been verified 
by a token, the foreknowledge of which, to his 
simple apprehension, must have been superna- 
tural. 

“Tyrant!” muttered Michael, with a hoarse 
laugh, “is it of him, whose cry for justice you 
would have smothered in his own blood, that you 
come to ask a boon. Again he clutched the 
locket in his nervous grasp, and carefully con 
cealed it beneath his doublet. 

The Prince of Saxony, at once timid and su- 
perstitiaus, lost no time in inaction. Having tried 
in vain, both personally and by means of emissa- 
ries to obtain from Kohlhaas what appeared to 
him the book of his destiny, he immediately en- 
gaged in intrigues with the other Princes of the 
Confederation, the object of which was the free 
pardon of the incendiary, hoping thus to obtain 
from his gratitude, what was withheld by his vin- 
dictive feelings. No one would stir, however, 
in a matter which the Emperor had taken in 
hand; with inexpressible dismay the Prince saw 
creeping on, day by day, the period fixed for the 
decision of the council at Vienna; and, as a last 
resort, he determined, if Michael was indeed to 
suffer, that he would at Jeast be near the scaffold, 
and by some means obtain the bullet and its pre- 
cious inclosure. Michael had been some weeks 
a state prisoner at Berlin, with his five children, 
when, from the window of his cell, he saw ap- 
proachiag the three legal functionaries of the 
Emperor, the Prince of Saxony and the Prince 
of Brandenburg, with the chancellors of the two 
electois other higk officers, forming the de- 
putation ted to communicate to Kohlhaas 
the decis# nal and irrevocable, of the impe- 
rial council,.And which was forthwith read aloud 
to the priggn’® by the attendant herald. The 
judgment on the Knight of Tronka, which con- 
demned him to two years’ imprisonment, and 
restitution of the horses in their original condi- 
tion, was no sooner read, than Michael clasped 
his hands and uttered a cry of joy which echoed 
through the building. He then ran to the win- 
dow, attracted by sounds which no ear but his 
own could have recognised, and saw his two 
black horses, restored to health and beauty, 
pawing the ground and neighing with impatience, 
They were led by Herman, who no sooner be- 
held his master than he fell on his knees and sob- 
bed aloud. 

«“ Michael Kohlhaas!” continued the herald, 





HINDOO WOMEN. 





“ thou hast heard the just sentence passed on the 
Knight of Tronka, thou art now to hear the doom 
which thine own crimes have drawn upon thy 
head.” He then read aloud the sentence which 
condemned the horse-dealer to immediate exe- 
cution. 

With an unmoved countenance Michael said : 
“ At whose expense were my horses purchased 
from the flayer?” 

** At the cost of the Knight of Tronka, whose 
‘squire then waved a flag over their heads, and 
restored them to the honour they had lost in the 
flayer’s possession.” 

“ By whose care,” continued Michael, “and 
at whose expense were they restored to their 
orignal condition?” 

“ By the servants, and at the expense of the 
Knight of Tronka, who has, moreover, by impe- 
rial award, made restitution in money for all 
other injuries done to thee and thy servant Her- 
man. The sentence has been read to thee—the 
forms of justice are fulfilled—and thou must now 
prepare for death upon the scaffold.” 

Regardless of his own sentence, Michael 
placed on the ground his two youngest children, 
who were in his arms, then fell upon his knees, 
and with glistening eyes and folded hands ex- 
claimed—* My God! I thank thee—this is in- 
deed justice, and I am satisfied.” 

When led out to the scaffold, Herman was 
permitted to approach him with the horses. 

* Art thoa free, my good fellow ?” said Michael. 
The faithful follower’s voice was choked with 
emotion, while he answered “ yes.”’ 

“ Thank God,” cried his master, embracing 
him. Patting for the last time his two black 
coursers, “‘ Herman,” he said, “I leave my 
horses to my twv sons, and my family to the care 
of the bailiff of Kohlhaasenbruck, who will be a 
tather to them, a faithful guardian of their pro- 
perty, and a kind master to thee.” 

Among the crowd assembled round the scaf- 
fold was one in the garb of a peasant, who fixed 
his eyes with such keen and anxious interest upon 
the prisoner, that he attracted the attention of 
the guards who told him to stand back. The 
stranger, however, whispered so ing i 
ear of one of them, and he was 
main. This momentary distd® 
the attention of Michael, who 
peared to recognize the peasa 3 
the leaden locket from his ‘gad biting it 
in twain, extracted the paper. While reading 
the few lines which were written on it,a stern 
smile of satisfaction passed across his features; 
the next moment, glancing at the stranger, he 
put the mysterious prediction into his mouth, and 
swallowed it. The peasant, with a wild shriek, 
fell senseless on the ground; and before he re- 
covered, Michael Kohlhaas was no more. 

A report soon after prevailed in Berlin, that 
the Elector of Saxony had attended the execu- 
tion in disguise. To the curious reader who would 
seek historical evidence cf the rumoured con- 
nexion between the mysterious prediction and 
the fortunes of the Saxon Prince and his descen- 





dants, we can only say—is it not written in the 
chronicles of the Electoral house of Saxony ? 

Toconclude—the high-minded Prince of Bran- 
denburg ordered that the remains of the unfortu. 
nate Kohlhaas should receive a Christian and 
decent burial in a church-yard without the city, 
whither the body was followed by a crowd of 
sincere mourners, who had long known and re- 
spected “* Honest Michael, the horse-dealer.” 

Before the procession departed from the place 
of execution, the Prince called unto him from 
the prison the two sons of Kohlhaas, knighted 
them, and took them as pages into his immediate 
service. He provided, with generous care, for 
all the orphan family, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury their descendants were settled and flourish- 
ing in the state of Mecklenburg. 


HINDOO WOMEN. 


Tue forms of the women of the high castes are 
delicate and graceful; their eyes dark and lan- 
guishing; their hair fine and long; their com- 
plexions glowing, as if they were radiant; and 
their skins remarkably polished and soft. The 
only feature about them that does not quite har- 
monize with European notions of female symme- 
try is the size and projection of their ear; but, 
with this exception, nothing can be more lithe 
and sylphlike than a genuine Hindoo beauty. 
Their dress is very elegant, and upon a fine form 
is more classical than the fashionable bundles of 
knots, tatters, and head dresses as broad as the 
umbrella over a palanquin, which in the present 
year, 1831, gives the belles of America our out- , 
line, which if it should please nature to fill up 
with flesh and blood, would certainly render 
them of all created beings the most shapeless, or 
at any rate the most unmeaning in shape, either 
for use or ornament. The close part of the 
Hindoo female dress is a jacket with half sleeves, 
which fits tight to the shape and covers, but 
does not conceal the bust, and this in females of 
rank is made of rich silk. The remainder of the 
dress is the sholice, a large piece of silk or cot- 
ton, which is wrapped round the middle, and 
contrived to fall in graceful folds, till it falls be- 
low the ancle on one leg, while it shows a part 
of the other. It is gathered into a bunch in 
front, and the upper end crosses the breast, and 
is thrown forward again over the shoulder, or 
over the head like a veil. The hands and feet 
are always adorned with rings and other orna- 
ments, and sometimes a jewel is worn from the 
nose. Even the working girls have their anclets 
and armlets of glass, tin, brass, or jutenag, and 
sometimes of silver. The higher classes wear a 
kind of slippers or sandals, which are long, turn- 
ed up, and sometimes ornamented at the points; 
but the poorer classes go barefooted. Theorna- 
ments that are worn upon the person are the 
only costly articles in the establishment of a 
Hindoo, but they are Of a nature not soon to 
wear out, and they never become unfashionable. 
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PM NOT A HANDSOME MAN. 


Wuen [ have pondered, now and then, 
The miseries that arise 

From those thrice-favoured mortals, ‘‘ Men 
With lovely hair, and eyes ;"’ 

The girls that daily lose their wits, 
From “ looks where lightnings flash ;” 

The tears, and sighs, and fainting fits, 
Produced by a mustache ; 

The battles, murders, wounds, and scars 
Since first the world began— 

I very often thank my stars 
T'm not a handsome man. 


Though I am tender to them all, 
For me they never fret; 

J never caus’d a tear to fall 
From any female, yet! 

We part—for twenty years or two— 
No “ strong convulsions” tell— 

We meet—I faulier ‘‘ How d’ye do?” 
They laugh a gay ‘“‘ Quite well.” 

I never hear ‘‘ You've grown so thin,” 
From Fanny, or from Anne ; 

I can't perceive they carc a pin— 
I’m not a handsome man. 


My boot’s from Hoby, you can see, 
My coat is cut by Stulz— 

And yet they don't consider me 
Like other male adults! 

My figure they can scarce abuse, 
And each proportion suits, 

I'm five feet ten, in dancing shoes, 
And six feet one, in boots ; 

Yet, at a ball, no girl ere had 
My name upon her fan 

For waltz, quadrille, or gallopade— 
I'm not a handsome man. 


The “ soft regrets,’’ the ‘‘ agony,” 
The “ soothings,” that repay 

A broken heart, or head, on me 
Are never thrown away ; 

They see me take, without remorse, 
No sust’nance for a week ; 

Or mount the most neck-breaking horse, 

Without a single shriek : 

No “ Don’t for mercy's sake be rash,” 
No tender “‘ How you can,”’ 

Unheeded all my bones may crash— 
I'm not a handsome man! 


All my perfections have an ‘' tr,” 
My virtues all a“ svt,” 

* His gait is graceful, sut too stiff;” 
His mouth well shaped, 1F shut :”’ 

“* He writes the most delicious rhymes, 
But has not one blue vein!” 

‘* Like Byron, raves of foreign climes, 
But, Heavens! he is so plain:”’ 

Even my modesty some defect 
Supplies, for them to scan, 

“ His songs are really Too correct” — 
I'm not a handsome man. 


And yet I bear with all their pets, 
As wellas all their airs, 

Their monkeys, squirrels, paroquets, 
Tame goldfinches, and hares: 

I visit Laura, and I brig 

» Her swan, a“ comfiture ;” 

Teall on Fanny, and I fling 
Her monkey—a “ douceur ;” 

Yet this, for at! I have withstood, 
The only praise they gan— 

“ If he’s not beautiful, he’s good” — 
i'm nota handsome ma" ! 





FLATTERY=<A FABLE. 


One summer day, in idle thought, 

As ail alone young Clara wander'd, 
The various evils Fiatt'ry wrought 

In this bad world she sagely ponder’d. 


She deem'd her lures might bear a sway 
O’er minds by nature weak and common, 
But marvell’d they could lead astray 
The judgment of a reas’ning woman. 


Just then, (alas! for strength untried ! 
She boasted in an evil hour ;) 

The goddess stood by Clara's side, 
To try—and haply prove—her power. 


Graceful she check’d the damsel's pace, 
And, as she paus’d. a sketch presented, 
Where Clara’s lovely form and face, 
She said, were faintly represented. 


It was a master-piece of .4rt, 
Perfect in colour, form, and feature ; 
The model then, said Clara's heart, 
Must be a master-piece of Nature. 


The magic sketch before her spread, 

While thus she gazed, and gazed enchanted, 
She heard a voice that coldly said, 

** Likeness was all the picture wanted."’ 


She started—Reason’s form was there, 
(And seldom Clara met or sought her,) 
Calmly she bade the maid beware, 
Nor learn the lesson Fiatt’ry taught her. 


‘In Truth’s unerring glass display’d, 
Behold a likeness far more real— 

Here, see your portrait, disarray’d 
Of fancied grace, of charms ideal.” 


Poor Clara, while her alter’d eye 

Betray'd a pang she fain would smother, 
Confess’d with a reluctant sigh, 

The portraits were not like each other ! 


Then, shrinking from a second view, 
And from the glass abruptly moving, 

A doubtful glance on Fiatt’ry threw, 
Forgiving half—and half reproving. 


That mingled glance the goddess read, 
And felt she was not yet defeated ; 

She saw, though reasoh rul’d her head, 
That Clara’s heart might yet be cheated. 


She “* thought the likeness perfect ;”’ still 
She ‘‘ wondered Reason was so stupid— 
The world fiiow'd the painter’s skill, 
And praiaid the graphic art of Cupid!" 
At Cupid’s name a passing smile 
The sober eye of Reason lighted ; 
She “ thought she knew that artist's style! 
The boy is blind !—at least, short-sighted.” 


Oh! when was Reason Flattery’s match? 
Her point was in her rival's fayour, 

And she but lay in wait to catch 
And keep the vantage ground it gave her. 


“If, then,” she cried, ‘in tints too bright— 
In form too fair—he Aas portray’d her, 
The fault is in the painter’s sight— 
What Clara seem'd to him, he made het: 


** And though the sketch his fancy 
Be fair, beyond her own believing, to 
At least he thinks the likeness true, i 
Deceiv’d, perhape—but not deceiving!’ 
Poor Clara !—short was Reason’s part 
When Love and Fiatt’ry both beset her 
She plac’d the picture next her heart, 
And lov'd the Artist only—better ! 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


It is pleasing to one who takes an interest in 
the welfare of the rising generation, to witness 
the increased attention that is given to the sub- 
ject of instruction, and especially to the educa- 
tion of females. This is a subject which has 
been too much neglected, and even now is not 
receiving all that attention which its importance 
demands. 

It is yet too much the practice to regard every 
thing as useless in the studies of youth of both 
sexes, (and most especially of the females,) which 
appears not to have a direct bearing upon the 
general pursuits of life. How often do we hear 
the question asked with respect to the studies of 
girls—‘ Of what use will this, or that, be to the 
female? What advantage to her to have a know- 
ledge of arithmetic further than the simple rules, 
and to be acquainted with chemistry, history, or 
philosophy, since they are never brought into 
practice in after life? To how much greater 
advantage could she spend her time, in perfecting 
her knowledge in th@gmechanic arts? She had 
much better learn to cook her husband's victuals, 
(if perchance she should be so fortunate, or un- 
fortunate as to get one} darn his stockings, and 
manage his household concerns with economy.” 

Far be it from me to undervalue domestic 
qualifications in females. Such qualifications 
are indispensable. Nor would I have them 
neglect the duties of their sex to figure in the 
halls of science or of legislation. ‘The modest 
virgin and the prudent wife are much more 
serviceable than the petticoated philosopher— 
they always move without grace when they stray 
beyond their sphere. 

Butwith the present great facilities for acquir- 
ing knowledge, how few are the parents who 
are unable to allow their daughters time enough 
to obtain a better education than females of the 
present day generally possess. He who con- 
templates woman merely as presiding over do- 
mestic affairs, and as a being created only to ad- 
minister to the wants and pleasures of man, does 
not consider her in her most important and inte- 
resting character. She is not only the mother 
of our children, but she is emphatically the 
framer of their infant minds. ’Tis her preroga- 
tive to watch over the first dawnings of intellect, 
and shape the character of the future man. But 
few,even in this enlightened period, are fully 
aware of the great responsibility of that station, 
which woman, by nature, is destined to fill. 

But | cannot now pursue the interesting sub- 
ject of women’s influence upon the infant mind, 
and the importance of this influence in deter- 
mining the character in future life; but would 
make a few remarks on the influence of educa- 
tion upon the character of a woman considered 
as a social being. 

The habits and situation of the sex render 
them social beings in the highest sense of the 
term, and are peculiarly calculated to develop 





their talents for conversation. So true is this 
remark, that it has passed into a proverb, “ that 
woman’s tongue is never still.” Nor is scarcely 
any saying more common than that, “ they are 
generally employed on trifling subjects.” And 
gentlemen who are solicitous to secure the favors 
of the fair, adopt the rule which Lord Chester- 
field recommended to his son :—‘* Women, (says 
that celebrated master of politeness,) are to be 
regarded only as children of a larger growth; 
they have an entertaining tattle, and sometimes 
wit; but for solid reasoning good sense, | never 
in my life knew one that possessed it, or who 
reasoned or acted consequentially for four and 
twenty hours together. A man of sense only 
trifles with them, plays with them, humours and 
flatters them, as he does with a sprightly, forward 
child; but he neither consults about, nor trusts 
them with serious matters; though he often 
makes them believe he does both; which is the 
thing in the world that they are proud of: for 
they love to be dabbling in business (which by 
the way they always spoil;) aff being rather 
distrustful that men in general look upon them 
in a trifling light, they almost adore that man 
who talks to them more seriously, and seems to 
consult and trust them: l say, who seems—for 
weak men really do, but wise ones only seem to 
do it. No flattery is either too high or too low 
forthem. They will eagerly swallow the highest, 
and gratefully accevt the lowest; and you may 
easily flatter any woman, from her understand- 
ing, down to the exquisite taste of her fan. Wo- 
men who are either indisputably beautiful, or 
indisputably ugly, are best flattered on the score 
of their understandings; but those in a state of 
mediocrity, are best flattered upon their beauty, 
or at least their graces. But these are secrets 
which must be kept inviolably, if you would not, 
like Orpheus, be torn to pieces by the whole 
sex.” 

What a picture is here drawn of the fairer 
part of creation! It is a portrait drawn in 1748, 
and will not probably (be it said to the honor of 
the sex) be admitted as a very‘striking likeness 
at the present day. And yet it must be confessed 
there are many points of resemblance plainly to 
be discovered. Nor are our sex wholly unmind- 
ful of the rules prescribed to young Chesterfield. 
For how many are the fashionable ladies capable 
of conversing, not learnedly, but even with pro- 
priety, on scientific or literary subjects, or others 
of importance which happen to be the-topic of 
conversation? True, they can excel in superfi- 
cial chit-chat of the tea-party—they can discuss 
with elegance the merits arid faults ofothers, and 
arraign the characters of neighbours, before 
their “dread tribunal,” and be fluent with the 
tongue of slander. But broach the subject of 
science or history, and their eloquence deserts 
them. (’Tis true there are some honorable @8- 
ceptions—would there were more.) And how 
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suddenly will the conversation even of men of 
sense, be changed to trifles, when the ladies be- 
eome members of the company, because it is 
considered impolitic to introduce into such com- 
pany, subjects with which it is taken for granted 
they are unacquainted. 

But when we look to the education which 
females generally receive, what else could we 
expect? What ought we to expect would be 
their topics of conversation, but the character 
of absent acquaintances, since their bloom of 
life is passed between domestic duties, the toilet, 
and novels? Or if the advantages of a boarding- 
school have been enjoyed, the more ornamental 
branches have engrossed their whole attention, 
to the exclusion of those which improve the un- 
derstanding. 4 

It is, I think, to a defective education, that we 
are to look as the source of that levity, and su- 
perficiality of character, and of that propensity 
for tattling, gossipping, and slandering, which 
so often manifests itself to the annoyance of 
whole neighborhoods, and of which complaint is 
not unfrequently made in your valuable book. 
Let us then throw the veil of charity over this 
weakness, and endeavor to correct the source 
from which it springs. PuIto. 





THE ORIGIN OF CHIMNIES. 


NoTWITHSTANDING all the magnificence of 
the Greek and Roman architecture, which we 
yet behold with admiration amongst the ruins 
which remain as records of their talents and ge- 
nius, we are yet to learn whether or no they had 
chimnies in their dwellings. 

In the mean time, it is difficult to imagine that 
the Romans, who taught us how to build, were 
not possessed of some means of presérving their 
elegant mansions from smoke; mansions in 
which every refinement in luxury was to be 
found. How can we possibly believe that they, 
the slaves of pleasure, could suffer their apart- 
ments to be choked up by suffocating vapour? 
Could the major-domo’s of their houses prepare 
in smoky dwellings those exquisite and sumptu- 
ous dishes which so often loaded their epicurian 
tables? 

It is not, certainly, amongst the imperfect 
ruins of city walls, temples, amphitheatres, baths, 
acqueducts and bridges, that we may expect to 
find chimnies; but at Herculaneum, for exam- 
ple, private dwellings have been discovered. 
However, there have not been found any traces 
of chimnies. Paintings and pieces of sculpture, 
which have escaped the ravages of time, throw 
no light whatever on this subject; there is no- 
thing to be seen which !:.5 the least resemblance 
to what we call a chimnc;. 

If chimnies existed in the time of the Romans, 
Vitruvius would not, certainly, have failed tode- 
scribe the manner in which they were construct- 
ed; he says not a word concerning them; nei- 
ther does Julius Pollux, who has collected toge- 








ther, with the most scrupulous care, the Greek 
names given to every part of their dwellings; 
nor Gradulpus, who, in his time, (which was not 
so far back,) has left a vocabulary of all the 
Latin terms made use of in architecture. 

There were no chimnies in the tenth, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries, which seems fully proy- 
ed by the curfew-bell* of the English and the 
Romans. At the time of the middle ages, they 
made their fires in a kind of furnace, which was 
obliged to be covered at the time of going torest, 
Towards that period, it was ordered that every. 
fire should be extinguished at a certain hour in” 
the evening. s 

The first mention of chimnies was in 1347, a 
period in which Venice experienced the shock 
of an earthquake, which threw down a great 
many. Gataris says,in his History of Padua, 
that Francesco de Gararera, lord of Padua, came 
to Rome in 1308; and that, not finding a chim- 
ney in the inn where he lodged, he was obliged 
to have one constructed by masons and carpen- 
ters, whom he caused to be sent for from the 
neighbourhood where he resided. These were 
the first chimneys ever seen at Rome, and the 
arms of the nobleman wasplaced above them to 
commemorate so great an event. 


* Not originally of the English, but introduced by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror ; not, as has been unjustly asserted of 
him, that he feared the plots of the English, but it was an 
ancient Norman custom; and the bell, still called Couvre- 
feu, in spite of the revolution, even now rings or tolls at 
about nine o'clock in several towns of Normandy, t@warn 
against fire, &c. 





PRAYER. 


PRAYER flourishes and grows in beauty like a 
flower in domestic culture. It has a small be- 
ginning, but a bright consummation; it is cra- 
dled in the cloud, but crowned in the sun-beam. 
To accomplish it well, we have often to begin it 
as we can, in the midst of retirements and avo- 
cations ; if not holy, yet humbly; if not with the 
unction of Divine grace, at least with a full feel- 
ing of human depravity; if not with the convic- 
tion of need, finding the strongest motives to 
prayer in the weakness of our efforts te pray. 

Prayer thrives with repetition. All can try— 
all can ask—all can kneel—and most idle and 
dangerous it is to trust in anticipating grace, or 
to vain expectation of gratuitous mercy without 
putting forth such natural strength as we pos- 
sess, in confessing inability and imploring succor. 
The holy will, the sanctified wish, the steady 
purpose, are of the free bounty of God to im- 
part—to avow a sinner’s concern for his soul, 
and to supplicate forgiveness, are simple doings, 
within the competency of miserable flesh—du- 
ties which humanity is a debtor to form, and 
from which beginning we may mount on the 
promise of Scriptures, that high and holy hill 
where our Master will shed the dew of his bles- 
sings on all sincere supplicants. 





THE POLISH WIFE. 





THE POLISH WIFE, 


A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1831, 


“* It was for this I loved him so, 
And lavished hopes that brightly shone; 
My heart—my soul—my weal below— 
My trust in heaven—on Him alone: 
All—all was given to retain 
One so beloved—not loved in vain !"'"—Anon. 


Tue struggle between the brave Poles and 
their despotic masters, has been productive not 
merely of scenes of interest and import, but the 
main incidents of individual life been produced 
with a colouring and effect, that only similar cir- 
cumstances could give birth to. Men that had 
hitherto plodded on through the even tenor of 
their way, unbroken by any occurrence of im- 
port, have suddenly burst, as it were, intoa new 
existence, and dpened a career of greatness and 
of glory: others that have, in the “ sullenness of 
despair,” borne the heavy weight of the oppres- 
sors’ chains with a mere sigh, now throw down 
the galling burthen, and clenching the aveng- 
ing sword, uprear their heads, and shout for 
liberty! For liberty, the one darling idol that 
alone occupied their thoughts when groaning 
beneath the yoke of tyranny, and which alone 
possessed their souls, when they were forced to 
bend and kiss the dust at their master’s feet, 


and, with bursting hearts, to implore heaven’s 


blessings on them! But the bondage is now 
burst, the lion is freed from his toils, and goaded 
to madness by the cruel torments which it has 
been forced to endure, rushes with deadly ven- 
geance upon its oppressors, and liberty or ex 
termination are its fixed resolve. In such a con- 
test, widely must the stream of blood flow, and 
many must the patriot hearts be that sink in 
the conflict, and yield their existepce in the 
sacred cause for which their heart-springs have 
been so nobly drained. Many must be the inci- 
dents and anecdotes connected therewith, that 
deserve to be enrolled upon the sacred records 
of posterity, and many the names that should be 
carried down to latest ages, covered with glory 
and with honour. Among these, Nicholas Ro- 
lofski, and his little family, with the story con- 
nected with the period of their life at this im- 
portant period, is deserving of particular notice. 
Rolofski had been an officer inthe service of 
Constantine, but had quitted it in consequence of 
a disagreement with a brother officer respecting 
a female, whose affections the former had suc- 
ceeded in gaining, to the destruction of the 
hopes of Wrelschoff ; a continuance in the same 
regiment with his rival, after his marriage with 
Christine, Rolofski considered would not only 
be imprudent, but also hurtful to the feelings of 
Wrelschoff, whom, notwithstanding the quarrel 
between them, he still respected, and sought to 
avoid occasion of again coming in collision with. 
He retired from public life to the cultivation of 
a little farm, and the enjoyment of domestic 





life, irradiated by the charm of happiness and 
contentment; and in which the smiles ahd en- 
dearments of an affectionate wife spoke a lan- 
guage of peace and contentment to his heart, 
and amply recompensed for the more noisy gra- 
tifications of society, and the business of the 
world. Where is the home that is not prized, 
which is hallowed by the spell of woman’s love— 
where is the abode that is not happy, sanctified 
by the purity of the affection of woman’s heart, 
infusing its divine spirit into all our thoughts 
and feelings, and breathing a language of per- 
fect enjoyment and unalloyed felicity? 

Of all the gratifications of life, there is none 
superior, or holier, than the purity of a wife’s 
affection ; the other relative situations are mean 
in comparison; we may feel for the affection ofa - 
brother, and support and guide the steps of a 
beloved sister, we may perform the offices of 
charity and benevolence, and become honoured 
and respected from cur kind interference in the 
cause of sorrow and distress; the voice of grati- 
tude may reach our ear, and the tear upon the 
eye-lid of the relieved may speak eloquently to 
our feelings; but where is the sympathy—where 
is the tone that is so irresistible as that breathed 
by the woman whom we love? It falls like the 

ich dew from heaven upon the barren plain of 

ie human heart, and brings to light and life the 
hidden tréasures that no lesser power could re- 
veal. In the affection of a wife, we can repose 
all our sorrows, all our cares; her sympathy 
will lighten their weight, her voice will dissipate 
their power, and enable us to effect their disso- 
lution. Are we happy?—then, too, is the be- 
loved object at our side, sharing with us the 
height of pleasure, as she had experienced with 
us the depths of woe. Kolofski enjoyed this 
happiness; loving and beloved by his faithful 
Christine, the years of his life rolled on in an un- 
broken stream of brightness, and nothing inter- 
posed to break the beautiful charm that so ten- 
derly endeared to him existence and all other 
things. The birth of a son, who, as he grew in 
years, seemed to inherit the combined charm of 
his mother’s beauty, with the noble spirit of his 
sire, more firmly knitted the bonds of affection, 
that had united Rolofski and Christine, and 
their happiness became the exemplar to which 
the aspirations of the youths of all the surround- 
ing neighbourhood were addressed. 

The bolt, however, at length burst; and the 
sacred banner of liberty was raised by the op- 
pressed Poles, and patriots from all directions 
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enlisted beneath it, and vowed to destroy the 
power that had bound them down in slavery, or 
yield their lives in the attempt. Rolofski beheld 
with joy the resolate steps of his countrymen, 
and his heart burned to enjoy with them the 
glory of redeeming the national character from 
the obloquy which had been attached thereto ;— 
dissuaded, however, from his desire, by the en- 
treaties of Christine, who implored him for her 
sake—for the sake of his boby—whom the chance 
of war might render fatherless and unprotected ; 
he yielded to the fascinations of home, and dis- 
played his patriotic fervour merely by assisting, 
to the utmost of his power, the noble spirits that 
had devoted their lives to the redemption of their 
native land. He received the wounded, and in- 
structed the young recruit, revealed to him the 
science of warfare, and all the manceuvres of at- 
tack, which were so necessary for the contest— 
and with prayers and blessings dismissed the 
young hero to the encounter. Exultingly, he 
beheld the banner of freedom floating upon the 
air, and the sons of liberty spreading death 
amidst the forces that had so long held their souls 
in subjection; exultingly, he saw the spirit of 
popular determination crushing the power of ty- 
ranny; and exultingly did he welcome the re- 
turn of the young warriors who had succeeded in 
driving their oppressors from their seat of 
power. The first assault of the patriots had 
been crowned with success. 

Too speedily, however, they resigned them- 
selves to enjoyment and rejoicing ;—heated with 
success, they beheld nothing but glory in the 
perspective, and in the confidence of future tri- 
umphs, gave themselves up to the gratification 
of the moment. In vain, were the remonstran- 
ces of Rolofski addressed to them, in vain did he 
picture the, even then, perilous nature of their 
situation, opposed to such force and discipline; 
—their own power was considered ample, and 
the fears of Rolofski deemed chimerical and vain. 
He had conceived, however, too truly, for a band 
of the government forces burst suddenly upon 
those assembled upon this spot, and an action 
commenced, that terminated in the complete dis- 
persion of the patriots, and the triumph of their 
oppressors. Rolofski’s farm, where many of the 
retreating had taken refuge, was assailed, and 
fired; the flames spread with rapidity—-the 
shrieks of the affrigiited and agonized wife and 
mother, were drowned in the absorbing tumult 
of the fight; Rolofski, beholding himself reduced 
to the last extremity, rushed upon the ruthless 
destroyers of his little property, and fought with 
that desperation which his sense of public wrong 
and personal injury inspired—but his effort was 
vain, for, exhausted and powerless, he sunk be- 
neath the whelming weight of superior numbers, 
and was, with his infant boy, made prisoners. 

Morning dawned, and the sun blazed with its 
full splendor over the spot where, on the previous 
day, the beauteous cottage of Rolofski shone in 
its beams;—now they fell only upon a mass of 
smoking ruins, lonely and desolate, the fearful 
evidence of the destruction of the force of tyran- 
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ny. One individual, alone, stood gazing upon 
the mournful scene—one young and beautiful 
being, in the silent agony of sorrow, stood gaz- 
ing upon the smoking ruins of her hitherto happy 
home! It was Christine—the wife and the mo- 
ther—yesterday in the enjoyment of the richest 
blessings of heaven, now reduced to the depths 
of anguish and despair; like a fairy dream her 
happiness had floated away, and she stood gazing 
upon the wreck, abstracted, pale, and motion- 
less! Husband and child were torn from her- 
that husband so tenderly endeared to her, that 
child so fondly loved—both prisoners, taken in 
the very heat of rebellion, whose punishment 
was instant death! She shuddered as her ima- 
gination contemplated the fearful result, and 
turning from the scene of her burning home, she 
formed the resolution of following the band that 
were carrying away all that the world held dear 
to her, of throwing herself at their feet, of im- 
ploring mercy in the name of heaven, and trust- 
ing to her agony and despair for the relief of her 
husband and her child. 

This was the natural resolution of an affection- 
ate woman, of a woman whose soul was bound to 
that of her husband, not by the ordinary ties of 
law, but by that divine chain which should ever 
link the heart of wedded beings—of a woman 
esteeming existence but for the enjoyment of 
her husband and her son, in whose happiness she 
lived, and in whose death she could die, nor wish 
to live when those should be torn from her. It 
was the natural impulse of a wife’s affection, 
that induced Christine to follow the hasty march 
of the despoilers of her home—that impulse 
which we see so often exerted, but too frequent- 
ly without avail: too often is the heroism of wo- 
man despised, too often the dignity of her cha- 
racter contemned, and her intrepidity laughed 
to scorn. Christine arrived at the camp, she 
made her way through the revelling soldiery, 
and fell digectly at the feet of the commanding 
officer, and stretching out her arms in supplica- 
tion, exclaimed—* Mercy, mercy !—forgive my 
husband—restore my unoffending child!” The 
officer gazed in astonishment at the agony of the 
woman, and, immediately raising her from the 
ground, enquired the meaning of her supplica- 
tions; but ere he could finish his enquiry, Chris- 
tine had turned her languid eyes upon his coun- 
tenance, and, shrieking at the sight, shrunk has- 
tily away. It was her husband’s rival—Wrel- 
schoff! 

“ Christine!” exclaimed the officer, as he re- 
cognized her—*“ Christine!” 

“Mercy, mercy!” cried the agonized wife, 
and again sunk in supplication at his feet. 

““ Nay, rise Christine,” rejoined the officer, 
“so fair, so dear a friend, must not bend thus; 
repeat your griefs, tell me the cause of all this 
agony, and trust im my sincere desire to serve 
you.” 

** My husband and my child are prisoners!” 

“ Your husband, Christine! Rolofski a priso- 
ner! The darling wish of my soul—my first, 
hest hope was, that I might one day repay the 
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jnsult and the injury Rolofski inflicted in depriv- 
ing me of thy love; and now he falls a victim to 
the outraged laws, and is my prisoner!” 

“ Wrelschoff,” exclaimed the wife, “‘ you sure- 
ly do not contemplate revenge ;—you do not 
mean to punish my husband .for the mere act of 
loving me, of being beloved! Oh no, you will 
not—cannot be so cruel!” 

‘¢ Christine,” rejoined the officer, “ that I loved 
you, fondly, passionately, you well know;—you 
know the restless days and sleepless nights of 
my boyhood, when this romantic feeling possess- 
ed my soul, burned in my heart, and maddened 
even my brain,—you know that weil. I might 
have won you, had not this Rolofski come be- 
tween us,and snatched away the prize, at the 
very moment I believed it truly mine! Years 
have passed since that time—Rolofski has been 
a happy joyful bridegroom—Wrelschoff a lonely 
soldier; in the intervals of military duty, the 
form of Christine has ever presented itself, and 
the enjoyment of Rolofski, my hated rival, per- 
petually recurred;—then, then, in these bitter 
moments, have I sworn, in the sacred face of 
heaven, to revenge the injury, if ever the 
chance of fate or fortune threw my rival in my 
power——” 

“Oh God !—you do not mean——”’ interrupted 
the agonized wife of the patriot. 

“ Christine !” exclaimed the soldier, in a deep, 
low, and determined tone, “my feelings now 
are as they were in my boyhood ;—Rolofski’s 
head is beneath the axe, and my vengeance is 
satisfied! You can save him—I need not add 
the means.” 

She hastily turned from the officer in indigna- 
tion, and in a proud, contemptuous tone exelaim- 
ed, “ Christine isa Polish wife—and knows her 
duty!” 

“ Aye,” rejoined Wrelschoff, “ but Christine 
is a Polish mother.” 

Christine hesitated a moment as she contem- 
plated the power of the ruthless sqjdier, and its 
probable effects, but as instantly assumed her 
former attitude of resignation, and rejoined, 
“ My trust is in heaven, to whose power I com- 
mend my husband and my child !”’- 

A soldier at this moment announced that the 
prisoners had escaped; the sentinels had falien 
asleep upon the watch, and Rolofski and his son 
had climbed to the grated window, from which 
they leaped into the open field, and had succeed- 
ed in effecting their escape. 

“ My prayer is heard—I have not implored 
the protection of heaven in vain!” shouted the 
Polish wife, as the happy intelligence reached 
her ears of her husband’s safety, and her child’s. 
“Now, Wrelschoff, where’s your vengeance?” 

“ Even here,” exclaimed he, seizing her hand, 
“ the pretty Christine must be an hostage for her 
husband’s return :” and he ordered her instantly 
to be detained. ° 

Rolofski and his boy hastened with all their 
speed to the neighbourhood of their home, in 
order to ascertain the safety of the beloved wife 
and mother ;—all that met their view, however, 
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when arrived, was the mass of black ruins, here 
and there venting thin streams of smoke, and all 
around and about, still, lone and desolate. The 
distracted husband called upon the name of 
Christine, but no voice responded to his cry; he 
shouted with all his might, and the boy assisted, 
but all their hopes expired beneath the despair- 
ing conviction, that the one object of their search 
and solicitude had fled the mournful scene. 
Afraid to remain upon the spot, they immediate- 


ly hastened to the nearest rendezvous of the pa- ~ 


triots, and the name of Nicholas Rolofski was 
enrolled in the list of those intrepid heroes, 
whose lives were devoted to the redemption of 
Poland from its state of slavery and oppression. 

All endeavours to discover the retreat of 
Chxistine were ineffectual; until, at length, a 
soldier of the enemy’s forces was brought in pri- 
soner, from whom Rolofski ascertained, that his 
wife was in the power of his rival, Wrelschoff. 
Maddened with rage, he meditated an immediate 
attack upon the enemy, and was only restrained 
by the cautious interference of a veteran, who 
suggested the propriety of a more matured ar- 
rangement, previous to entering upon a contest 
in which the numbers were so unequal. Rolof- 
ski, however, laughed his comrades fears to 
scorn, and intent solely upon the rescue of his 
wife, he besought an immediate attack. His ap- 
peal, however, was ineffectual; the number of 
the patriots was too small to admit of the proba- 
bility of success against the enemy’s overwhelm- 
ing forces, and some days must eiapse before a 
reinforcement of the patriot party could arrive; 
but to Rolofski, that interval was pregnant with 
danger and destruction: unable to induce his 
associates to the attack, he ventured to quit their 
assembly with his young boy, in order to attempt 
the release of his wife. 

He gained the vicinity of Wrelschoff’s quar- 
ters, unobserved and unmolested, and paused to 
consider upon the many plans that suggested 
themselves, all of which, however, vanished upon 
consideration, while the bare certainty of Chris- 
tine’s confinement presented itself. While mus- 
ing upon the probability of success, he was chal- 
lenged by an approaching guard. “Friends,” 
exclaimed Rolofski, “ friends to the Duke !” 

*« Nicholas Rolofski!’’ rejoined the guard, “1 
know the voice.” 

. “You are mistaken friend,” immediately ex- 


claimed Rolofski, in the apprehension of detec- ~ 


tion, “‘ I know no such name.” 

“ And yet,” continued the other, “ each word 
you speak, more forcibly convinces that I am not 
inerror. If you are the patriot, you are safe 
with me.” 

** Aye!” exclaimed Rolofski. 

“ | see—I read Rolofski written in every fea- 
ture of that expressive face. Rolofski, who dealt 
death so bravely in the attack upon his farm, 
and charmed even enemies by his daring valor.” 

“ You are an enemy to freedom.”’ 

* No, no,” rejoined the guard, “ I have quitted 
for ever the service, and am hastening to enlist 
under the patriot’s banner.” 
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“ Then heaven be with you,” exclaimed Rolof- 
ski, pressing the soldier’s hand, “ I am Rolofski.’ 

* And you seek your intrepid wife,” said the 
soldier, “now suffering under the oppressive 
tyranny of Wrelscholif; but she bears her sor- 
rows bravely:—never did man offer greater 
temptations to woman,—never did woman with- 
stand them more nobly :—disdaining liberty and 
even life, she resists the insult of the commander, 
and scorns alike his prayers and threatenings; 
her gallant conduct charmed me, her stern devo- 
tion awed me into virtue, and lo! inspired by 
the virtue of the patriot’s wife, I go to join the 
patriot’s cause.” 

Rolofski heard the noble conduct of his wife 
with exultation ;—his lips quivered, and the tear 
started to his cye-lid, while the soldier recapitu- 
lated his story, and pressing his hand fervently, 
he enquired, what means he could take to rescue 
his beloved ? “ Simply this,” exclaimed the sol- 
dier, “ exchange clothes with me, and take my 
station in the guard-house; my fliglit will not 
then be discovered, nor in the hurry and busi- 
ness of the moment will the substitution. You 
will soon be ordered to guard the chamber 
wherein the lady is confined; you are bold and 
resolute, and to a spirit such as yours——”’ 

“The rescue’s certain!” interrupted the hus- 
band, and delighted at the anticipated result of 
his expedition, he hastily made the projected 
change of attire, and then, directing the soldier 
to the rendezvous of the patriots he had just 
quitted, the latter undertook to protect the boy 
until Rolofski’s return, as his appearance in the 
guard-house might hazard detection, and pro- 
duce the worst results. Rolofski thanked the 
guard for the suggestion, and also for his kind 
promise to protect the child: he feared to trust 
him, however, with astranger. But the latter 
immediately assured the patriot of his integrity, 
and also of the danger that would attend his pro- 
ject if the boy went with him; the child, too, 
requested his father to proceed alone, as he was 
sure the stranger would not harm him, and he 
might be serviceable in directing his passage to 
the patriot's retreat; moreover, that the safety of 
his mother depended solely upon his caution, and 
he intreated, therefore, to be allowed to conduct 
their friend.. The father, unable to resist such 
arguments, kissed the forehead of his boy, and 
commending him to the care of heaven, and the 
safe protection of the stranger, allowed them to 
depart. He saw them descend the hill, and cross 
the narrow valley. The soldier quick in his 
movement, and the boy equally anxious to con- 
duct his fellow traveller, until the turn of the 
road obscured them from his sight; the fond pa- 
rent then turned towards his destination, and, 
with a burning heart, progressed rapidly towards 
the quarters of the Russian detachment. 

Rolofski dreamed not that he was the victim 
of treachery, that the snares of the enemy had 
completely entrapped him, and that he now 
hastened to his doom! The friend whom he had 
just quitted, and to whose protection he had re- 
signed his child, was a spy of Wrelschoff’s, and 
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immediately he believed himself out of sight of 
his victim, he secured the boy, and hastened by 
a shorter path back to the Russian quarters, 
Rolofski had gained his destination, and mingled 
with the other soldiers in the guard-house ; he 
had thus far succeeded in his project, and be- 
held, in his imagination, the speedy rescue of his 
beloved wife, and the termination of his anxious 
fears. 

Christine was confined in aa apartment, from 
which escape was altogether impracticable; 
massy iron bars secured the only window that 
admitted light, and a sentinel was ever present 
to watch her conduct. Wrelschoff had ex- 
pressed himself determined upon her detention, 
maddened by the reflection that the rival whom 
he had imagined so securely in his power, had 
eluded his vengeance, and deprived him thereby 
of an exquisite revenge. Christine, however, 
had been secured, and the idol of his passion was 
his beyond the possibility of assistance or of res- 
cue; the boy, too, had now become his prisoner, 
and he exultingly discovered Rolofski again 
within his toils. Immediate orders were given 
for the arrest of the latter, who, at the moment 
he was projecting the release of Christine from 
her confinement, was secured by the guard, and 
conducted to the same prison from which he had 
so latelyescaped. The patriot instantly discerned 
the treachery, and in the anguish of the moment 
raved in incoherent terms, and requested tidings 
of his poor boy, but the lips of the guard were 
sealed, and he obtained no reply. 

“Madam, your child!” exclaimed Wrels¢hof, 
as he entered the apartment of Christine with 
the boy. The mother shrieked at the sight of 
her darling, and springing towards him, clasped 
her white arms around his little form, and press- 
ing him to her maternal bosom, mingled he 
tears with his. 

** Madam,” continued Wrelschoff, “ the child 
again is mine.” 

“ And its father?” enquired Christine, in a 
burst of agony. 

“Is my prisoner!” 

“Gracious heaven forbid!” she cried, and 
pressing her boy more passionately to her throb- 
bing heart, gave vent to her agony in tears. 

“Fortune has favored me, Christine,’ ex- 
claimed the officer, “and led within my power 
those beings that have produced such anguish in 
my heart, such madness in my bosom. Ven- 
geance, Christine, will be satisfied, your husband 
dies!” 

“Ob no, you cannot be so very, very cruel, 
Wrelschoff.” 

“ There is no cruelty, Christine, in a most dear 
revenge.” 

“Revenge is monstrous, Wrelschoff; more fi 
for demons than for men.” 

“Then men should not provoke it,” said the 
officer, in a decisive*tone; “ the die is cast, and 
Christine seals her husband’s doom.” 

“I!” exclaimed the agonized mother. 

“You know the means by which he may-be 
saved.” 
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“ Oh, yes,”’ rejoined Christine, and kissing the 
white forehead of her boy, she pressed him fondly 
to her bosom, and exclaimed, “ [ know, too, that 
Nicholas Rolofski would rather yield his life 
upon a scaffold, or at the cannon’s mouth, than 
that Christine should render herself unworthy 
the distinction of a Polish wife!” 

“You have resolved?” enquired Wrelschoif, 
and his eyes flashed fire as he spoke. 

“T have,” was the calm and dignified reply. 

“ Then be it so,” cried Wrelschoff, snatching 
the boy from his mother’s arms, and delivering 
him instantly to the guard—* Let it be as | have 
ordered!” and the guard withdrew with the 
child. 

“ Monster, what is it you would do?—give me 
back my child!” cried the trembling mother, as 
the door closed upon them. 

“* Aye, aye,” replied Wrelschoff, “ by-and-bye 
the boy shall return; he has first a deed to exe- 
cute,—to serve his country and his king.” 

“ What is it you mean ?” 

“ There is a traitor to be shot to-day, and it is 
resolved that the Boy’s hand shall be tried upon 
the firing of the cannon ;—that, madam, is all!” 

“ Ah!” rejoined Christine, “ my mind pictures 
ascene of horror. Wrelschoff, your looks con- 
firm my fears; who, tell me, who is the boy to 
shoot?” ° 

“ The traitor, Nicholas Rolofski!” 

“Oh no, oh no, you cannot be so monstrous!” 
shrieked Christine. ‘“ Recal those words, tell 


me they are false,—are but to try me; say you 


would cheat me to dishonor, and let me picture 
such 2 scene no more.” 

“ Christine, it is resolved on; but the father’s 
face will be concealed, and he will not know who 
it is that fires the instrument of death,—neither 
will the boy be aware of the individual who re- 
ceives destruction. Behold!” continued he, un- 
fastening an iron window that had overlooked 
‘ the parade, “ behold the preparations for the ex- 
ecution.” 

Christine gazed from the window, and beheld 
_ the soldiers drawn up in military array, prepara- 
tory to the scene of death that was to ensue; the 
cannon that was to destroy her husband was 
fixed, and her boy, her darling boy, was by its 
side, holding the lighted match that was to fire 
the fearful instrument, wholly unconscious of 
the being whom he would destroy: guards were 
over him to direct the child’s hand, and every 
thing appeared ready for the last ceremony. 
Christine instantly averted her glance, and fell 
at the feet of the author of this scene of 
horror. 

“For the love of God!” cried she, “ by the 
hope of heaven, stop these dreadful prepara- 
tions,—recal the sentence, or withdraw my inno- 
cent child ;—let not his father’s blood be on the 
poor boy’s head!” 

“It is Christine,” murmured Wrelschoff, “ that 
has caused these preparations ;—it is Christine 
that has placed her child with a lighted match at 
the cannon’s head, and gives the signal for the 
destruction of Rolofski!”’ 








“Monster, monster,” exclaimed she, “how 
can you force me to this state of suffering ?” 

“One word, Christine, and your husband’s 
saved.—Behold !” 

The procession was now seen advancing to- 
wards the scene of death. Rolofski, apparently 
resigned to his impending fate, received the reli- 
gious consolation of the holy men that attended 
him, with composure and placidity, and beheld 
the engine of destruction without the least emo- 
tion or dismay. 

‘“‘ He does not fear to die!” energetically ex- 
claimed Christine. ‘ He falls as a Polish patriot 
should fall, and heaven will receive his soul! 
But my boy 4 

** One moment longer, Christine, and your re- 
solve is of no avail;—say, must he perish?” 

** Not by the hand of his child ;—you will not, 
dare not be so barbarous!” 

“He dies!” criedithe officer, and hastily quit- 
ted the apartment. 

Christine shrieked as she saw him depart; she 
followed him to the door, but it was closed, fast 
and firm; she heard the bolts jar in the iron 
clasps, and she turned away disconsolate. The 
guard was her only companion, but he was mute 
and sullen. Reflection overpowered her, and 
she sank upon her seat motionless, gazing upon 
vacancy, her thoughts too great for utterance, 
too violent for tears. The trumpet announcing 
the arrival of the commanding officer upon the 
scene of death awakened her from her stupor; 
she shrieked, and turning to the window from 
whence Wrelschoff had directed her attention to 
the preparations for the execution, discovered 
that it had not been closed; in the impulse of 
the moment, the distracted mother sprung to- 
wards the casement, and, before the guard could 
withhold her, leaped from her confinement, and 
with the speed of lightning rushed towards the 
spot where her darling boy held the match ready 
to destroy his father! 

The alarm was instantly spread, but the action 
of Christine was too swift for prevention; and 
ere her progress could be arrested, she struck 
the lighted match from her child’s hand, and, in 
a frantic tone, exclaimed, “ Boy, boy, it is your 

father you would kill!” Rolofski recognized the 
voice, and the fearful words it breathed; and 
starting from his kneeling posture, rushed to- 
wards the spot from whence it proceeded, and, 
in a moment, clasped to his despairing heart, the 
wife and child so dear to him. Wrelschoff furi- 
ously ordered their instant separation, and the 
destruction of his rival; but a sudden tumult from 
the rear excited his attention, and, before he 
could collect his thoughts, a vast body of the 
patriot troops were upon him; and so quiet and 
unperceived had been their progress, that the 
Russian soldiers were surprised and defeated, 
ere they could well imagine the cause of the 
alarm. Rolofski headed a party of his brave 
associates, and beneath hisarm the villain Wrels- 
choff fell in the first assault. Short, but despe- 
rate, was the contest, and it ende@ in favor of the 
patriot troops. Rvlofski was saved, and he 
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clapsed to his bosom his faithful wife, and their 
darling boy; whilst the patriot troops planted 
the sacred banner of freedom upon the head- 
quarters of the Russian army, amidst the shouts 
of Victory and Liberty! 
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NorTuine is more difficult than to endeavor to 
form such ideas of God as are in any degree 
worthy of his greatness and majesty. It is as 
impossible for us to comprehend him periectly, 
as it would be to hold the sea in the hollow of our 
hand, and compass the heavens witha pen. Of 
God it may be justly said he is both well known to 
and concealed from us. He is very nigh and yet 
infinitely beyond us—well known and very nigh 
in respect to his being, and infinitely distant and 
hidden in respect to his nature, perfections, and 
purposes. But on this very account it is our 
duty to endeavor to know his greatness, as it is 
necessary that we should form those sentiments 
of veneration, for they are his due. To assist 
our weakness in this respect, let us compare 
him with what men esteem and admire most, and 
we shall see that God is infinitely above all. 

We admire the power of kings, and we are 
filled with astonishment when we find they have 
conquered vast empires, taken cities and for- 
tresses, erected superb buildings, and have been 
the means of the happiness or misery of whole 
nations. But if we are struck with the powers 
of a man, who is but dust and ashes, the greater 
part of whose exploits is due to other agents, 
how shall we admire the power of God, who has 
founded the earth and formed the heavens, who 
holds the sun in his hand, and upholds the im- 
mense fabric of the universe by the word of his 
power! Weare, with reason, astonished at the 
heat of the sun, the impetuosity of the winds, 
the roaring of the sea, the peals of thunder and 
the inconceivable rapidity of the lighthing; but 
it is God who lights up the solar fire, who thun- 
ders in the clouds, makes the winds his messen- 
gers, the flames of fire his ministers, and who 
raises and calms the waves of the sea. 

We justly respect those who have distinguished 
themselves by the extent of their knowledge; 
but what is the knowledge that the whole human 
understanding can acquire, in comparison of the 
wisdom of that august Being before whom all is 
uncovered and all knowa—who counts the stars 
of heaven and numbers the Sands of the sea— 
knows the path of every drop that falls from the 
atmosphere—and who, with one look, beholds the 
past, the present, and the future, in the present 
moment! How much wisdom shines in the con- 
struction of the universe, in the revolutions of the 
planets, in the arrangement of our globe, and in 
the smallest flower! They are so many master- 
pieces, which infinitely surpass the most magni- 
ficent and most perfect work of man. 

We are dazzled with the splendour of riches, 
we admire the palaces of kings, the magnifi- 
cence of their furniture, the pomp of their cloth 


| ing, the beauty ‘of their apartments, and the 
| abundance of gold, silver, the precious stones 
which shine on every side; but how little is all 
this, compared with the riches of the Lord our 
God, whose throne is in the heavens, and whose 
footstool is the earth! "The heavens are his, and 
the earth also; the habitable world and all that 
dwell therein. * He has fitted up dwellings for 
all creatures—he has established stores for all 
men and all animals—he causes grass to grow 
for cattle, and corn for the service of man. Al] 
that is useful and excellent in the world is drawn 
from his treasures. Life, health, riches, glory, 
happiness, every thing that can constitute the 
good of his creatures—all are in his hands, and 
he distributes them according to his good plea- 
sure. 

We respect the great men of the earth when 
they command a multitude of subjects, and reign 
over many countries ; but what is that spot which 
is subject to them, in comparison with the em- 
pire of the universe, of which our globe is but a 
small province, which extends over all the hea- 
venly bodies and their inhabitants! How great 
must that master be who has all monarchs of the 
universe for his servants, and who beholds areund 
his throne the cherubim and seraphim ever ready 
to fly to execute his orders! 

We judge of the greatfiess of men by their 
actions. We celebrate kings who have built 
cities and palaces, who have governed their es- 
tates well, and who have successfully accom- 
plished great designs. But how astonishing are 
the works of the Most Hight How wonderful 
the creation of the immense universe, the pre- 
servagjon of sc many creatures, the wise and 
equitable government of innumerable worlds, 
the redemption of the human race, the punish- 
ment of the wicked, and the recompense of the 
good ! 

Who is like unto thee, O Lord! Thou art 
great, thy name is great, and thy works proclaim 
thy grandeur! Nothing can be imagined equal 
to the greatness of our God. Should not a reli- 
gious reverence ever possess our souls at the 
thought of the presence of the Ruler of the 
world, the Lord, who encompasses ail our paths! 
The brightness of the stars is absorbed by the 
presence of the sun. Thus all the glory, all the 
knowledge, all the power, and all the riches of 
the world vanish when. compared with the glory 
and majesty of God. The soul exults and is 
ennobled in meditating on the greatness of the 
Most High. Such sublime meditations delight- 
fully exercise all our spiritual faculties—we are 
filled with reverence, admiration, and joy, when, 
in a holy transport, we represent to our minds 
the Being of beings, the Eternal, Almighty, the 
Infinite! Can we help exclaiming with exstacy, 
The Lord he is God! The Lord heis God! Give 
glory to him for ever and ever? 

——<>__——_—_ 

He that is a good man, is three quarters of his 
way towards the being a good Christian, where- 
soever he lives, or whatsoever he is called.— 
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CUI BONO—DAY Of JUDGMENT—BAT BOROO. 





CUI BONO? 
FROM FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 
Wuart is Hope? a smiling rainbow 
Children follow thro’ the wet; 
’Tis not here, still yonder, yonder— 
Never urchin found it yet. 


What is Life? a thawing iceboagd 
On a sea With sunny shore; 

Gay we sail—it melts beneath us— 
We are sunk, and seen no more. 


What is Man? a foolish baby, 
Fighting fierce for hollow nuts; 
Demanding all, deserving nothing— 
One small grave is what he geis. 





THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Tue day of wrath! that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away ; 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay? 
Whom shall he trust that dreadful day? 


When, shriveling like a parched scroll, 

The flaming heavens together roll ; 

When, louder yet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead! 


Oh! on that day, that wrathful day, 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Be thou, O Christ! the sinner’s stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away. 





BAT BOROO. 


Ir you’re passing at early morning, above 
there, beyond the Claugh, you may see Bat, with 
his back leaning against Mick Maguire’s door— 
‘tis there where he lodges—smoking his pipe, 
and looking out under his eye-brows at you, as 
fierce as a grenadier ata Frenchman. There’s 


nothing warlike about Bat but braggadocio, and 
acut across his chin—barring that he’s wasted 
and worn, you’d think; for his broad shoulders 
seem to have been better covered with flesh one 


day than they now are. When he condescends 
to spake to any of us, Bat talks of the wars as 
though he’d been in them; and says he has 
wounds besides that one on his chin, but they’re 
under his clothes; and then he gives a bit of a 
cough, and says he’s asthmatic, and might catch 
harm if he stripped himself to show them. So 
that nobody has seen Bat’s wounds but himself, 
but no doubt he has many of them; though, to be 
sure, that on his chin looks as though it wasdone 
by the blunt razor of a barber, rather than a 
grenadier’s baggonei, or a dragoon’s sabre. 
However, all one’s for that. 

Bat’s too high and mighty to be much liked by 
the peoplo about; and a boy says he peeped in at 
a hole in the cabin one day, and saw something 
on Bat’s back that looked as if the military cat 
had been scratching it. But doesn’t the boy play 
the rogue now and then ?—Faith! he does; and 
may be, Bat is belied by him. How the blade 
lives, nobody knows; nor why he came here to 
this placé, which is at the very back of God’s 
speed, we can’t say. May be, he’s a pensioner: 
why not ?—And, may be too, as some think, he’s 
a native of these parts, and one of the sons of 
that same ould Dick Boroo, who lived in a cabin 
on the very same spot where Mick Maguire’s 
how stands. Dick wint to the dogs, long ago, 
and he and the whole seed and breed of him run 
the country ; and nobody has seen a ha’p’orth of 
them since; except this is one o’ them, come 
here after the wars, to bluster away, where he 
used to be beaten; and die one day where he 
first drew breath. 





Bat won’t own he’s a Boroo; but we all call 

him that name in the face of him; and, when he 
goes off, what will they write on the stone by his 
grave, if he gets one, think you ?—Why, then, 
“Here lies Bat Boroo, who died of doing 
nothing.” 
. And, faith! it’s nothing he does, but walk 
about like a half-sir, as he is—smoking his pipe 
the whole blessed morning, for the sake, he says, 
of getting himself an appetite for dinner. But 
he needn’t take the trouble; for its just as need- 
less, in my mind, as whistling to the sea, when 
the tide’s coming in; and come it will, like Bat’s 
appetite, whether you whistle or no, devouring 
almost every thing in its way. Without a word 
of a lie, Bat’s the biggest eater in all the barony, 
and the biggest brag—that is, he was—to the 
tail o’ that. But, poor fellow! he don’t know 
his infirmity; and thinks his appetite a sign of 
weakness, instead of sound health: it’s the only 
living thing he takes on about. ‘“ There’s noth- 
ing, Jimmy Fitzgerald,” says he, to me one day, 
“ there’s nothing, in the universal world, 1 can 
keep on my stomach—bad luck to the bit !—for 
if I ate half a rack of mutton, with peathees and 
milk, or a pound of pig’s-face, or eight or ten red 
herrings, for my breakfast—it’s hungry I am, in 
an hour or two again, as though nothing had hap- 
pened to me that day in the way of provision.” — 
What think you of that for digestion? 

There’s three things Bat thinks about, and 
that’s all:—first, his stomach; secondly, making 
believe he’s not to be frightened by man or beast, 
nor even the good people that lives in the moats, 
and frolics away all night on the heath, and goes 
to bed in the butter-cups and daisies—it’s a won- 
der to some they’ve played no tricks with him 
yet ;—and lastly, that he has much better blood 
in his body than the people about him. 

Now I'll tell you what happened Bat. “ ’While 
ago—three or four years back—we’d a cunning 
woman came here, and it’s but little she got— 
how would she, when there was little to give? 
it was going to a goat’s house to look for wool : — 
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and plenty of bad luck she prophesied, for 
nobody had enough to pay for better. Some of 
it came true enough; and, if she spoke truth, 
there’s more mischief behind. She said to me, 
i'd have my roof down; but it’s safe yet, for 1 
trusted in Providence, and put a new beam 
across it the week after she wint. Atlast, when 
she'd tould a power of ill-tidings to many, and no 
one would go near her for fear, and she’d stood 
by the abbey-wall for a long hour, waiting for 
customers, with the people—men, women, and 
children—making a circle about her, who should 
come up but Misther Bat Boroo, just after tak- 
ing a good dinner with Paddy Doolan? “ What's 
the murther here?” says he. So they up and 
tould him, that nobody dared to have their fates 
from the cunning-woman. 

This was a windfall for Bat ;—a glorious occa- 
sion for making much of himself. Up he march- 
ed to the woman, as though he was going to at- 
tack an entrenchment, and crossing her ould 
yellow hand with the copper—the best his 
pocket could afford—he desired she’d say what 
would happen him. ‘“ Speak bouldly,” says he, 
“for Bat Muggleburgh isn’t. the man that’s to 
be frightened by a bulrush.” 

“ Man,” says she, looking up to him, “ you’ve 
been a souldier.” 

“ What then?” says he. 

“ Here’s a line in your hand,”—says she, “a 
line which tells me that before another year has 
gone over your head, you'll be more frightened by 
a bulrush than ever you was by a baggonet ;— 
and that’s saying much.” 

Bat bullied her, but bit his lip for vexation ; 
and, by-and-by, you'll hear how he got on, and 
what came of the cunning-woman’s foreboding. 
But wait a little, for I'm before my story, and 
must go back. You heard me say, Bat called 
himself by the name of Bat Muggleburgh, awhile 
ago; and so he did: for, as I told you, he denied 
the name of Boroo, because, he said, he’d no call 
to it; and that Muggleburgh was what he'd 
a right to—and he'd own to it—and nothing else. 
Now, all this may be true enough; Bat’s name 
may be Muggleburgh, and he Dick Boroo’s son 
for all that:—for did any one ever know, or take 
the trouble to inquire, what was ould Dick's rale 
name—if he had one ?—besides Dick—Boroo was 
a nick-name he got for some saying or prank, 
that was past by and forgotten entirely in my 
time, though the name still stuck to him. He 
wasn’t an Irishman; but where he came from— 
except he was a bit of a Dutch smuggler or 
something in his young days—myself neither 
knows nor cares. 

It’s often he brags—LBat does—of the brave 
coat of arms that belongs to him, if he had his 
rights; and what great men the Muggleburghs 
was in times gone by ;—but that’s no matter at 
all: there's a regular descendant of the honoura- 
ble kings of M@ath sells butter at Cashel, and is 
as big a rogue as one here and there. I myself 
came from a fine femily by my mother’s side ; 
but what's all the famous blood of her ancestors 
now ?—one of the Srandfathers of the worm you 
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trod on o’ Monday, had some of the best of it; 
and for my own part, I don’t value that of great 
Bryan himself a rush and a half; but my mother 
didn’t thigk so, poor thing—rest her soul! 

Well, by this time, you must be pretty well 
acquainted with Bat—and may be, tired of him; 
but wait till you hear what happened him. Many 
months: but fot a year, after Bat had his 
fortune tould in the manner I mentioned, we'd a 
poor scholar—a stripling of sixteen or so—with 
us here, for two, or it might be, three days at the 
most. Good luck follow him !—he was a lad we 
all loved, high and low ;—and it’s not very high 
the best of us is, sure enough ;—for the boy be- 
haved beautifully, though he’d a spice of the wag 
in him. And why not?—wasn’t he young ?—and 
isn’t young days the best of days with us? And 
if we ar’n’t merry then, when will we, I'd like 
to know? 

Bat didn’t like the poor scholar, and used to 
abuse him, because he convinced us all he knew 
more of the geography of foreign parts than Bat, 
who had been.among them, as he said. And the 
night before the lad left us, Bat threatened to 
baste him, for smiling while he was preaching 
about the Muggleburgh arms, and bewailing the 
state of his digestive organs: and he would too, 
if it was not for this crutch of mine, and Mick 
Maguire’s gun, and the piper of Drogheda’s 
wooden leg, and one or two other impediments, 
—not to mention a feeling of goodness that came 
over him then in the poor scholar’s favour ;—for 
if Bat’s a bully and a cormorant, he hasn’t a bad 
heart, when all comes to all :—but the poor scho- 
lar didn’t forget it to him. 

The next morning, those who were up, and 
passed by Bat’s door before he was awake, saw 
as fine a coat of arms figured out with chalk 
upon it, as the best of the Muggleburghs, in the 
height of their glory—if ever they had any—could 
well wish to look upon. And could any one 
thing suit Bat better ?—Faith! then, nothing in 
the wide world. In the middle, was a dish instead 
of a shield, with a fat goose—Bat’s favourite food 
—quartered upon it; and each side of the dish, 
what do you think there was, but a knife and 
fork for supporters ?>—and, to crown all, perched 
upon the top, was a swallow, fora crest. Then, 
at the foot, there was a table-cloth finely fes- 
tooned, and words written upon it, by way of 
motto, which ran thus :—* Boroo edar rerum:” 
1 remember them very well. First, there was 
Boroo; then came the name of my lady’s stew- 
ard, Misther Dax, with a little e before it—then 
after a blank, followed a ra, or a re; and it 
ended, like a slave-driver’s dinner, with rum :— 
Boroo edax rarvm, or rerum ;--signifying, as 
the worthy coadjutor informed us, that Bat, like 
ould father Time, who takes a tower for his 
lunch, and a city for his supper, was a devourer 
of all things. The hand that can draw, could 
make its master understood, where the tongue 
that speaks seven languages couldn't do a 
ha’p’orth; or so thinks Jimmy Fitzgerald—that'’s 
me. Now, though we couldn’t make out the 
motto, all of us, down to the boys themselves, 
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knew what the figures of the goose, and the 
swallow, and so forth, stood for; and great was 
the shouting :—but Bat had a glass in his head, 
and didn’t wake. 

By-and-by, down he came, with his pipe in his 
mouth; and, suspecting nothing at all, shut the 
door after him, and leaned his back against it as 
usual. When his backy was smoked, he threw 
away his pipe with an air, and strutted off through 
the place; and, behold! there was the chalk 
from the door on him, and he, not knowing it, 
bearing his,arms on his own coat. Will I tell 
you how many boys and girls he had at his tail in 
ten minutes?—I couldn’t, without reckoning 
every living soul of them, within half-a-mile of 
this, or I would. For a long time, Bat didn’t 
know what it was all about, and looked before 
and both sides of him to find out where the fun 
was, but he couldn’t. “‘ Look behind you!” says 
somebody. Bat looked, and there was the boys 
and girls laughing, and that was all: so he wint 
on again. 

This couldn’t last long though :—after awhile, 
Bat found out what made the boys follow him, as 
the little birds do the cuckoo—and then his@rage 
wasn’t little ;—describe it I won’t, for 1 can’t; 
but I'll tell you what he did :—he suspected the 
scholar had played him that trick—which was 
the truth—and he found out which road he took ; 
and you'll be sorry to hear he soon came within 
sight of his satchel. 

Whether the boy heard Bat blowing and blus- 
tering 1 don’t know, but he luckily glanced be- 
hind him, and seeing Bat and his big stick, did 
what any one in his place would, if he could—put 
a hedge between him and his enemy. Bat followed 
him, vowing vengeance in the shape of a great 
basting from one field to another; until, in the 
end, he didn’t know how, he found he’d lost the 
boy—and discovered the prudence of taking to 
his heels himself; for there he was, in the midst 
of a meadow, and a fine fierce-looking bull mak- 
ing up to him ata post-trot. Seeing this, Bat 
began to make calculations, and perfectly satis- 
fied himself, that before he could reach the hedge 
he came over, the bull would come up with him, 
and, in all probability, attack his rear. Bat 
couldn’t very well like this: there wasn’t much 
time for pros and cons with him ; so he threw his 
stick at the beast, and away he wint, at a great 
rate, towards a gate he saw in the nearest corner 
of the field. Though the bull wasn’t far behind 
him, he contrived to reach and climb up the 
gate-post without being harmed ;—but, musha! 
what did he see, think you, when he got 
there ?— 

If ever man was in a dilemma, it was Bat. 
The gate led into the yard before young Pierce 
Veogh’s kennel, and just below Bat, was a brace 
of as promising dogs for a bull-bait as you'd like 
to see, trying all they could to get asnap at Bat’s 
leg, that was hanging their side of the gate-post. 
The dogs looked, and really were, more furious 
than usual—which was needless ;—for it happen- 
ed to be just at the time when Pierce was away 
in the safe custody of Timberleg the bailiff, and 





they weren't fed in his absence quite so regular- 
ly as they’d wish. Bat knew this; and, thinks 
he, they’d make but little bones of a man of my 
weight, if they had me ;—so that it wouldn’t have 
been wise in him to have ventured into the yard. 
The gate wint close up to the garden-wall. But 
there was three impediments to Bat’s going that 
way :—first, the gate was well spiked; next, if 
he didn’t mind that, one of the dogs could reach 
him aisily from the top of their kennel as he 
passed ; thirdly and lastly, if he defied the spikes, 
and escaped with a bite or two, and got to the 
garden-wall, there was a board, with “ steel- 
traps,” and so forth, staring in the face of him. 
And what other way had he of getting off? Divii 
aone but two. One was, by dropping into the 
meadow again;—and that he might do well 
enough, but for the bull that was bellowing below 
to get a rush at him;—the other, I think, was 
jumping off the post into the stream, upon the 
edge of which it was planted. The water wasn’t 
wide, but it was deep, and Bat couldn’t swim: 
and there he was, depend upon it, in as nice a 
dilemma as man had need be. If you don’t credit 
what I say, draw a map of his position as he sat 
on the post with the beasts on both sides, the 
spikes behind, and the water before him, and 
then tell me what you think. 

Bat bellowed, and so did the bull, and the 
noises wint for one, and the dogs barked, but 
nobody came. By-and-by Bat saw a figure 
walking along the opposite bank, and who should 
it be but the ould cunning-woman ? 

“ Ts that yourself, Bat?” says she. 

* T think it is,” says he, * more’s the pity !” 

“ That post of yours isn’t the pleasantest post 
in the world, I think,” says she. 

* T think not,” says he. 

* Did’nt I tell you, Bat—” 

“ Bad luck to every bit of you!” says he, in- 
terrupting her ; “ bad luck to you and your bull- 
rushes too, and all them that plays upon words! 
—for I know well enough of what you’re going 
to remind me.” 

* Bat,” says she, “ it isn’t a year since I—” 

“ Ah! now go away,” says he; “go away, 
now you've had your ends, and make up for the 
mischief, by calling some one to tie up the dogs, 
or drive away the bull, or bring a boat—why can’t 
you ?” 

The ould woman sat down, and smoked her 
pipe, and she and Bat had a little more confab 
this way across the stream; but, at last and at 
long run, he persuaded her to come to us here, 
and tell us how matters stood with Bat, and to 
beg us to help him off: not—do you mind ?—as I 
think, out of any humanity to the man, but to 
show us how truly she’d foretould what was to 
happen him. I don’t like her, so I’ll say no good 
of her—but this, namely—she gave a poor boy 
who was upon the shaughran, without father or 
mother, house or home to his heafy a penny and 
a blessing, when it’s my belief, she’d little more 
to give. I say that—for I'd like to give,even a 
certain elderly gentleman, whose name I won't 
mention, his due—much more a poor ould cun- 
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ning-woman—that’s weak, flesh and blood, after 
all’s said and done (though not a bit too good) 
lik one’s ownself. 

Down came the woman, but she found few at 
home besides Mick Maguire, for a’most every 
mother’s son that could move, had gone away to 
get Bat off his predicament before. Mick 
wouldn’t go at all; for he said, sure he was the 
bull bore a grudge against him, because he threw 
stones at his head, and bullied him once. 

“ Ah! but,” says somebody, “may be, he 
wouldn’t notice you, Mick.” 

** May he, he would though,” says Mick; “ so 
it’s go I won't.” 

** But sure we'll all be wid you, Mick.” 

“That matters not,” says he; “for the bull 
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might be ripping up ould grievances, and select 
meeself, out of all of ye, to butt and abuse.” -" 

“ But couldn’t you bring your gun, man?” 

“ ] could then, but I won't,” says Mick; “ for 
I’m inclined to suspect that it wasn’t to shoot his 
bull that Misther Pierce Veogh gave it me.” 

You'll wonder how they came to know where 
Bat was—won’t you?—’Twas the poor scholar 
then, that ducked down in a ditch, from the bull 
on one side, and Bat on the other; and after 
that, saw how Bat got on with the bull and came 
to tell us. So some of them weat to Pierce 
Veogh’s people, and got the dogs called off, and 
down came Bat amongst them, swearing that if 
he’d his big stick—which, he said, he’d dropped 
he didn’t know how—he’d baste the bull any day. 


A 





THERE'S MUSIC IN A MOTHER’S VOICE. 


‘Tnrere’s music in a mother’s voice, 
More sweet than breezes sighing ; 
There's kindness in a mother’s glance, 

Too pure for ever dying. 


There's love within a mother's breast, 
So deep, ‘tis still o’erflowing, 

And care for those she calls her own, 
That's ever, ever growing. 


There's anguish in a mother’s tear, 
When farewell fondly taking, 
That so the heart of pity moves, 
It scarcely keeps from breaking. 


And when a mother kneels to Heaven, 
And for her child is praying, 

O, who shall half the fervour tell 
That burns in all she’s saying! 


A mother ! how her tender arts 
Can soothe the breast of sadness,” 
And through the gloom of life once more, 
Bid shine the sun of gladness. 


A mother! when, like evening’s star, 
Her course hath ceas'd before us, 
From brighter worlds regards us still, 

And watches fondly o'er us. 





REFLECTION. 


Waar avails love—when each fond hope 
That springs to life within the breast 
Is blighted by Fate’s canker breath, 
And wither’d, sinks to endless rest? 


What avails love—when every glance 
But speaks too plain the sadden’d tale 
When dreams of hope are mockery, 
And burning tears of no avail 3 


What avails love—when all we prize 
On earth, and all we fondly cherish, 

Is snatched away, like winter's joys, 
That spring to life, and quickly periah? 


Oh! what avails the bursting heart, 
That tenderest feeling of the soul, 
That crush beneath the agony 
Of things beyord control? 


What avail these—ah what avail 

The mutual anguish, mutual truth ; 
Fidelity’s own perfect charm, 

The fondest, tenderest, hopes of youth? 


They sink, like the wretch on the deep, 
Beneath the unfathgm'd wave, 

And our joys go down to their endless sleep, 
And our hopes to the endless grave ! 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 


Now lock my chamber-door, father, 
Aud say you left me sleeping; 

But never tell my step-mother 
Of all this bitter weeping: 

No earthly sleep can ease my smart, 
Or even a while reprieve it ; 

For there's a pang at iny young heart 
That never more can leave it! 


O let me lie and weep my fill 
O’er wounds that heal can never; 
And O, kind Heaven! were it thy will 
To close these eyes for ever— 
For how can maid's affections dear 
Recall her love mistaken ? 
Or how can heart of maiden bear 
To know that heart forsaken ? 


O, why should vows so fondly made 
Be broken ere the morrow, 
Toone who loved as never maid 
Loved in this world of sorrow ? 
The look of scorn I cannot brave, 
Nor Pity’s eye more dreary, 
A quiet sleep within the grave 
1s all for which I weary! 








POLISH SONG. 


Har«! the sounding bugle’s voice, 
Peals its loud war—minstrelsy, 

Sons of patriot sires rejoice, 

In Liberty: 

Now the stars of Freedom shine— 

Storms of dark oppression flee— 

Gallia !—every praise be thine, 

For Liberty ! 

Onward—hear ye not the chains 

Worn by you in slavery 7— 
While the life-blood swells your veins, 
Shout—Liberty ! 
* Spirits throned in yonder sky, 
Scourges once of tyranny— 
Hear with joy your thrilling cry 
Of Liberty ! 
Gory rivers now may flow, 
Welcome death, or victory! 

Nations will applaud the blow x 
For Liberty ! 
Onward then and freedom dlaim— 

Poland !—let the watch-word be— 
Now another—prouder name 
For Liberty! 





KOSCIUSKO. 


Tuappevs Koscrvusko, citizen soldier, one of 
the last and most illustrious defenders of the 
liberties of Poland, his unfortunate country, was 
born in the year 1756, of a noble but a poor fa- 
mily, and received his first education at Warsaw, 
in the company of cadets. He distinguished 
himself among them by his good conduct, his 
application to study, his knowledge of the mathe- 
matics, and of the art of drawing, The first prize 
Kosciusko’s merits obtained was to be included 
in thenumber of the four students who were sent, 
at the public expense, into foreign countries to 
perfect their studies. He remained several years 
in France, constantly applied to the study of 
science, and particularly that which relates to 
the art of war, relaxing from his labours to cul- 
tivate letters and the fine arts. On his return to 
Poland, he obtained military service, and was 
named commander of a company; but his coun- 
try having then no urgent need of his arm, and 
the banner of liberty floating in the New World, 
Kosciusk@ chastened to cross the Atlantic and 
offer his services to General Washington. The 
American hero soon had an opportunity of ap- 
preciating the valour and military talents of the 
Polish warrior; he made him his adjutant, gave 
him his entire confidence,.and employed him in 
the most difficult affairs. ‘The companion of La- 
fayette, Lameth, Gumas, and other French sol- 
diers, he acquired their unlimited esteem and 
friendship. He was loaded with the praises of 
the celebrated Franklin, and received the public 
thanks of the Congress of the thirteen provinces. 
After the peace, and the solemn recognition of 
the United States of America by England, and 

Fr 





by the other European powers, Kosciusko re- 
turned to Poland. He there lived in retirement 
until 1789. At that epoch, King Stanislaus and 
the Polish diet attempted to oppose the domi- 
neering influence of the Empress Catharine II., 
and her allies. Kosciusko was nominated Gene- 
ral Major by the dict. The 3d of May, 1791, the 
King, and all the Polish nation, adopted with 
enthusiasm a free constitution ; but they had ne+ 
glected to solicit of the great Autocrat of all the 
Russias the permission of being free and happy, 
and she sent an army to chastise” thy 

whom she already treated as rebels. 

prince, Joseph Poniatowsky, was fnte 

the defence of his country against the in 

the Russians. Kosciusko held under him the 
command of a division, performed prodigies of 
valour throughout all the campaign, and excited 
a general enthusiasm in the army by his brilliant 
conductat the bloody engagement of Dubienska. 
But his zeal and pure blood spilt for his country, 
could not save her from a foreign yoke. The 
weak Stanislaus, fhtimidated by the menaces of 
her who had not always shown him so much 
rigour, hastened to negotiate, and at last submit- 
ted to the entire will of Catharine. As soon as the 
shameful treaty of slavery was concluded, Kos- 
ciusko, and sixteen other patriot chiefs, retired 
from their employments. A short time after, he 
was forced to exile himself from his country, 
subjugated by the Russians, and he retired to 
Leipsic. The Legislative Assembly of France 
honoured his patriotism by sending him the title 
of French citizen. In the beginning of 1794, he 
returned by a circuitous route to Poland, having 
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been informed that the patriots of Warsaw were 
ready to begin a revolutionary movement, and 
that there was no time to lose, since the Russians 
were disbanding successively all the national 
troops. Kosciusko entered the town in the 
month of February, at the moment Madalinsky 
was ordered by the Russian General Tyelstrow 
to licentiate his ftegiment; but instead of obey- 
ing, Madalinsky unfurled the Banner of Liberty, 
and drove the Russians from Cracow.—On the 
24th of March, the citizens of that town drew up 
the act of Polish Independence, and issued their 
proclamations in every part of the kingdom. 
Kosciusko was declared supreme chief of the na- 
tional forces, and invested with a general dicta- 
torship, as well for military and civil affairs, as 
for political relations with foreign powers. His 
wisdom and moderation were well known, and 
no other limits were placed to his power save 
those of virtue. He proved himself worthy of 
that high confidence, and even his enemies could 
never accuse him of making bad use of his au- 
thority. The first use he made of it was to quit 
Cracow, and to put himself at the head of 4,000 
men, the arms of the greater part of whom were 
pikes and scythes. With this feeble corps, and 
without artillery, he did not hesitate to march 
against 12,000 Russians, amply provided with 
ammunition of all sorts. There was not a mo- 


ment to lose; other troops of the enemy were on 
the point of forming a junction with these. Kosci- 


usko exhorted his soldiers to follow his example, 
to vanquish or die. He attacked the ! ussians 
with the greatest impetuosity, near Wraclawec, 
completely defeated them, took 12 pieces of can- 
non, and made 3,000 prisoners. His soldiers were 
worthy of their chief: a body of peasants, armed 
only with scythes, were seen precipitating them- 
selves on the Russian batteries, and carrying 
them off. Afier several successful actions he 
repaired to Warsaw to organize the government, 
but the approach of a new and formidable army 
soon foreéd him to quit it to engage again in fresh 
combats. The King of Prussia entered Poland 
at the head of an army of 40,000 men; Kosciusko 
had but about 15,000 to oppose him. He was, 
however, bold enough to attack the Prussians 
near Szcekociny, on the memorable Sth of June. 
—The battle was bloody, and victory long unde- 
cided. After having two horses killed under him, 
and lost a great number of men, Kosciusko suc- 
ceeded, however, in occupying a strong position 
hefore Warsaw, and in covering that town, which 
the Prussians could not take. The King of 
Prussia having united fresh forces, with whom 
several Russian corps had formed a junction, 
immediately invested the town.—But he employ- 
ed in vain all the resources of force and art to 
reduce it; the citizens were menaced with total 
destruction; the Polish officers were offered the 
continuation of their ranks and new favours if 
they would abandon Kosciusko. They all re- 
newed their oath to conquer or perish with him. 
During two months the most sanguinary engage- 
ments took place every day. A general assault 
was at length resolved on; but the patriots re- 





pulsed the Prussians and Russians with conside- 
rable loss. Federick William then saw himself 
obliged to raise the siege, and to retire with all 
haste to Prussian Poland, where a general insur- 
rection had just broke forth. Kosciysko de- 
tached several corps in pursuit of bimg and was 
preparing to place himself at the head of a little 
army to penetrate into Lithuania. But the Rus- 
sian General Suwarrow, become since so famous, 
had already entered that province, and had de- 
feated the patriot Sierakowshi near Brzese. On 
the other hand, Gen. Fersen advanced rapidly 
at the head of a considerable body to join Suwar- 
row. Kosciusko resolved, at all hazards, to pre- 
vent this junction; he left Warsaw in Septem- 
ber; but fortune, that had till then seconded his 
valour soon betrayed him. The orders he had 
sent to Gen. Poninski were intercepted by the 
Russians; the corps of that chief could not join 
him, and the important pass of a river was forced 
by the enemy; at last, on the 6th October, Kos- 
ciusko was attacked by the army of Generson, 
three times superior to hisown. The battle of 
Mackijowice, the most bloody, and most fatal to 
the Poles, lasted an entire day; the Russians were 
twice repulsed, and prodigies of valour rendered 
the fortune of the day doubtful, when Kosciusko 
fell senseless, pierced with wounds. He had 
made his attendants swear not to abandon him 
living to the power of the Russians, and it is 
asserted that some Polish horsemen, not being 
able to rescue his body, struck him with their 
sabres on the head, and left him for dead on the 
field of battle. The Cosaques were already 
preparing to strip his dead body when he was 
recognized by some officers. As soon as the 
name of Kosciusko was pronounced, even the 
Cosaques themselves testified the respect due to 
courage and misfortune. All the aid of art was 
lavished on himgy and he was treated with the 
greatest regard. But an order soon arrived to 
have him transported to Petersburgh, where 
Catharine, who was sometimes generous, but 
then too much irritated to be so, had him plunged 
into a dungeon. He would, without doubt, have 
terminated his career in prison, or augmented 
the number of wretched Poles who already lan- 
guished in the deserts of Siberia, if the death of 
the Empress had not come to change his destiny. 
One of the first acts of Pau! I. was to render ho- 
mage to the virtues of Kosciusko. He. not only 
immediately set him at liberty, but gagiz him 
a pension, which the noble Pole vosdillieoc, 
and the brevet of which he sent back as s6on as 
he reached a soil beyond the fear of Russian in- 
fluence. When his numerous wounds were 


- healed, Kosciusko repaired to America, where 


he was received as a citizen hero sheuld be, who 
had been lavish of his blood in the two worlds for 
the sacred cause of liberty. In 1798 he returned 
to France, where the same honours awaited him; 
at Paris every faction united in celebrating his 
arrival, and his countrymen of the army of Italy, 
having found, at the taking of Loretto, the sabre 
of an ancient defender of Poland and Germany, 
John Sobiesky, who had yanquished the Turks 














THE ORIGIN OF 


under the walls of Vienna, judged Kosciusko 
alone worthy of possessing the weapon, and sent 


sit to him. Kosciusko preferred the sojourn of 


France to any other, and remained there a long 
time, without accepting, however, any employ- 
ment. The Polish hero, in a humble retreat in 
the country, occupied his leisure hours in rustic 
labour, and like the great Conde at Chantilly, 
amused himself with the culture of flowers. But 
he did not cease to be attentive to the destiny of 
his country, and to give useful lessons to his fel- 
low citizens. In 1814, when France was invaded 
by foreign troops, Kosciusko happened to be at 
a country house, in the environs of Fontainbleu. 
The commune he inhabited was devastated by 
plundering mercenaries; he threw himself among 
them, protected the citizens, and indignantly 
addressed the officers of a Polish regiment he 
met, and whose soldiers were not the least eager 
in the pillage. ‘‘ When 1 commanded brave 
soldiers,” exclaimed he, “ they did not plunder; 
and I would have severely punished the subal- 
terns who would have dared to commit the ac- 
tions I now witness, and still more severely the 
officers who should authorize them by their 
blameable indifference.” ‘“ And who are you, 
that speak with so much boldness?” was the 
question on every side. ‘“ I am Kosciusko!” 
At this name, the soldiers threw down their arms, 
supplicated him to pardon the fault they had just 
been guilty of, prostrated themselves at his feet, 
and according to the custom of their nation, co- 
vered their heads with dust. Kosciusko, unable 
to support the dismal spectacle that the country 
he loved next to his own presented at this epoch, 
quitted France, and, after travelling for some 
time in Italy. at last retired to Soleure in Swit- 
zerland. It is from thence that we must date 
the last remarkable act of his life. In 1817, in 
presence of the magistrates, and registered by a 
public notary, he abolished slavery on his estate 
at Siechowicze, in Poland, declaring free and 
exempt from all charges and personal services 
the ancient serfs of his lands. A deplorable ac- 
cident a short time after put an end to his glo- 
rious career. His horse fell under him, and a 
grievous wound, the consequence of his fall, oc- 
casioned his death a fewdays afterwards. The 
Old and New world were affticted by the news. 
His body was at first deposited in the church at 
Soleure; but his grateful country soon claimed 
the remaims of her greatest son. The Polish 
ladies: unanimous accord, put on deep mourn- 
ing, it as if for a father. His ashes 
how repose in the metropolitan church of Cra- 
cow, between those of Sobiesky and Poniatow- 
ski. A colossal monument will be elevated to 
him; and the brave of every country have de- 
sired to participate in the expense. But his 
memory will last still longer than the monuments 
elevated by the hands of men; and his glory, 
without a stain, which even misfortune could not 
sully, will be perpetuated from ag@to age. The 
name of Kosciusko will be pronounced with ve- 
neration as long as there exist beings who know 
virtue and cherish liberty 


WINE—A SKETCH. 














THE ORIGIN OF WINE. 


Tuey say that in the first ages of the world, 
wine was unknown to mortals; that this precious 
liquor originated in the country, where there was 
found a shepherd who religiously observed the 
rights of hospitality, a man soft, affable, and kind; 
that one day he presented all kinds of fruits to 
Bacchus, who had retired into his house; but he 
offered him nothing but the insipid beverage which 
nature yields to men and animals; that the god, 
satisfied with the humanity of his host, gave him 
some wine as a mark of his good will: that the 
shepherd, charmed with a nectar so delicious, 
leaped with pleasure, and turning towards Bac- 
chus, “ whence comes this purple water?” said 
he, with an air of simplicity, “ or rather in what 
part of the world is found this blood, which flat- 
ters the taste so sweetly? for this does not re- 
semble the drink which the rivers and fountains 
afford us—a drink without pleasure, andwhich 
only serves to satisfy our thirst—but this odori- 
ferous perfume embalms the mouth, and though 
cold in appearance, bears a voluptuous warmth 
to the very depth of our hearts.” They add, that 
at these words Bacchus conducted the shepherd 
to a place planted with vines; that he took some 
grapes, and, having expres the juice, “ Be- 
hold,” said he, “whence comes this divine 
water, this wonderful blood; the fruits which 
you see are its source.” It is thus, according to 
the Tyrians, that the art of making wine was 
first taught to man. 





For the Lady’s Book. 


A SKETCH. 


SHE was all light and loveliness; and her eyo, 
deep and lucid as the sapphires, béamed with 
animation. The amber curls that waved around 
her head, like streaks of sunshine, shaded a brow 
fairer than the swan’s white down. She was all 
smiles and innocence—like a bright influence 
diffusing love and harmony. But now a change 
came o’er her, and she faded—she the fair, the 
gay! The sunny smile had vanished, and the 
cheek’s bright hue had fled. The crystal drops 
that hung upon her eye’s dark fringe, like dew 
upon the rose, kissed her fair soft cheek. She 
was all sad and lovely—like a lone bird whose 
dulcet notes are hushed. Her young affections 
had been given to one who asked them not, save 
in the silent language of the eye; and had left 
her without one word of sorrow or regret. He 
too loved, but breathed it not, save to his own 
heart, or in the murmur of a dream ; but quickly 
fled the beauteous vision which had bowed the 
heart that stern misfortune could not shake. 
But years passed on, and he returned. Once 
more his footstep pressed his native shore; and 
she was there still meekly—beautiful even in her 
despair; and they have met again, and he has 
knelt—she wept, then smiled—and her gentle 
spirit clung to earth again! R. L. D 
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That thou wilt still re- 
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Imourn the hour when first we met, 
Since we but met to part3 

When first thy artless sweetness won 
My wild unfettered heart. 

Untouch’d by Love's envenom?’d shaft, 
I then was fancy free, 

And careless rov’d from fair to fair 


In wanton libertye 


Ill. 


I mocked the tender and the true, 
The fond and constant heart, 

And smiled to see the fading cheek, 
When fortune b e them parte 

We met—and all my youthful dreams 
Proy?d faise as they were fair} 

We meét—and I awoke at once 
Te Yove and to despair. 


IV. 


For now the cruel hour has come 


That tears thee from my breast 


Vet still my anxious heart would be 
Less bitterly opprest, 

If hope would to my troubl’d soul 
In soothing whispers say, 

That thou wilt still remember me, 
When I am far aways 


PHILADELPHIA, published for the Lapy’s Boox, July, 1831 











THE NECROMANCER-—SENSATIONS. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine 
THE NECROMANCER. 


Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please? 
Resolve me of all ambiguities ? 

Perform what desperate enterprises I will ? 

I'll have them fly to India for gold, 

Ransack the ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the New-found World 

For pleasant fruits and princely delicacies 

Mar.ow’s Favstvs. 
An old man on his death bed lay, an old yet stately man; 
His lip seemed moulded for command, tho’ quivering now 
and wan ; 

By fits, a wild and wandering fire, shot from his troubled eye, 
But his pale brow still austerely wore i's native mastery. 


There were gorgeous things from lands afar, strewn round 
the mystio-room ; 

From where the orient palm trees wave, bright gem and 
dazzling plume ; 

And vases with rich odour fill’d, that oer the couch of death 

Shed forth, like groves from Indian isles, a spicy summer's 
breath. 


And sculptured forms of olden time, in their strange beauty 
white, 

Stood round the chamber solemnly, robed as in ghostly light; 

All passionless and still they stood, and shining through the 
gloom, 

Like watchers of another world, stern angels of the tomb. 

*Twas silent as a midnight church, that dim and mystic 
place : 

White shadows cast from many thoughts, o’erswept the old 
man’s face ; 

Be spoke at last, and low and deep, yet piercing was the tone, 

To one that o'er him long had watch’d, in reverence and 
alone. . 


** T leave,” he said, ‘‘ an empire dread, by mount, and shore, 
and sea, 

Wilder than Roman Eagle’s wing e’er traversed proudly 
free ; 

Never did King or Kaiser yet such high dominion boast, 

Or Soldan of the sunbeam’s clime, girt with a conquering 
host. 


‘* They hear me, they that dwell, far down where the sea- 
Serpent lies ; 

And they, th’ unseen, on Afric’s hills, that sport when tem 
pests rise ; 

And they that rest in central caves, whence fiery streams 
make way, 

My lightest whisper shakes their sleep, they hear me, and 
obey. 


“' They come to me with ancient wealth—with crown and 
cup of gold, 

From cities roof’d with ocean waves, that buried them of 
old; 

They come from earth's most hidden veins, which man shall 
never find, 

With gems that have the hues of fire deep at their heart en- 
shrined. 


* But a mightier power is on me now--it rules my struggling 
breath ; 

I have sway’d the rushing elements—but still and strong is 
Death! 

I quit my throne, yet leave I not my vassal-spirits free— 

Thou hast brave and high aspirings, youth !—my Sceptre is 
for thee! 


* Now listen! I will teach thee words whose mastery shall 
compel, 

The viewless ones to do thy work, in wave, or blood, or 
hell! 

But never, never may’st thou breathe those words in human 
ear, 

Until thou'rt laid, as [| am now, the grave’s dark portals 
near’ 





His voice in faintness died away—and a sudden flush Was 
seen, 
A muntling of the rapid blood o’er the youth’s impassion’4 


mien, 
A mantling and a fading swift—a look with sadness franght— 


And that too pass‘d—and boldly then rush’d forth the ardent 
thought. 


“ Must those high words of sovereignty ne’er sound in by- 
man ear? 

1 have a friend—a noble friend—as life or freedom dear! 

Thou offerest me a glorious gift—a proud majestic throne, 

But I know the secrets of his heart—and shall I seal mine 
own? 


“ And there is one that loves me well, with yet a gentle 
love— 

Oh! is not her full, boundless faith, all power, all wealth 
above ? 

Must a deep gulf between the souls—now closely link’d, be 
set? 

Keep, keep the Sceptre !—leave me free, and loved and trust 
ful yet!” 


Then from the old man’s haughty lips was heard the sad re 
ply— 

“ Well bast thou chosen !—I blame thee not—I that unwept 
must die; 

Live thou beloved*"and trustful yet!—No more on human 
head, 

Be the sorrows of unworthy gifts from bitter vials shed!” 





SENSATIONS. 


I reeL, when I see him smile, 
Something that’s pleasant, 

Though my heart, all the while 
Throbs,—so incessant ; 

Tis not the pulse in which 
Love pays his visit, 

Ilis is a sharper twitch ;— 
Tell me, what is it ? 


I feel when I hear him sing 
Ev’ ry nerve shiver, 

And, in my heart, a string 
Vibrate, and quiver : 

Why, when the crowded hall 
Praise, and profane it, 

Why do [ hate them all 7~ 
Can you explain it? 


His, when I meet their gaze 
Beam not more brightly 
Than other eyes, whose rays 
Shine round me nightly 

Long as he is not by, 
I can dissembile,— 
Why, When I meet his eye 
Why do I tremble ? 


When the gay ball is done, 
Others feel lonely, 

I never miss but one— 
One—and one only. 

Bella's first love was false, 
He may be falger ,— 

But, could you see him waltz,-- 
Heavens! such a walizer ' 


Last evening, while turning 
The leaves of my ‘Handel,’ 
We saw a moth burning 
Its wings in the candle! 
I screamed,--but his features 
With pleasure were lighted, 
And he said, “little creatures 
They are so short sighted ' 
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THE COEFFEUR—ELOQUENCE. AZ 





THE COEFFEUR. 


Tere is one art, which I consider of all 
others the most useful to society, as well as the 
most arduous in relation to the virtues which it 
requires: I mean the art of a Lady’s Hairdresser. 
To modify into pleasing forms those long and 
slender filaments which nature seems to have in- 
tended for the sport of every gale; to lend to 
them a consistency of which no one would sup- 
pose such materials were susceptible; to give to 
abundance regular order in the place of confu- 
sion, and to supply a want with fictitious riches, 
which would deceive the sharpest enquiry; to 
soften the coarseness of features; to increase 
the brilliancy of the eye, by contrast of colours, 
and even sometimes by reflected union : to effect 
all these miracles, without any other means than 
a comb, and a few essences, these are the cha- 
racteristics of the art, and yet constitute but a 
small part of the professor’s daily occupation. 

If his industry entitles him to the rank of an 
artist, its subject ought surely to give him a dis- 
tinguished place on the list. 

The pencil of the painter ‘s exercised upon 
canvas; the chisel of the statuary upon the mar- 
ble block; cold copyists of the charms of which 
they only present the image, their labours neces- 
sarily bear the mark of dependence. They must 
have models to direct their imagination and their 
hand. Their greatest merit is faithful imitation; 
and the inanimate shadow which they sell so 
dear to luxury, is but an imperfect sketch of the 
original, of which it teaches us to lament the loss. 

What a difference between them and the 
Lady’s Hairdresser! It is living beauty that he 
embellishes; it is a sex with whom alone wisdom 
will look for happiness, and experience hope to 
find it, that implores his aid. Has nature lavish- 
ed upon it all her treasures? He improves them. 
The forms and the features of the sculptor and 
the painter are all borrowed : the model is before 
their eyes. Notso with the Coeffeur: he must 
have a peculiar genius for invention, a superior 
taste for combination. 

He must be able, at the first sight of a physiog- 
nomy, to ascertain what sort of a decoration will 
suit it. He must adhere to the general fashion : 
yet modify the dress to the individual. One wo- 
man would appear horrible, in the style which 
makes another lovely. The Coeffeur must there- 
fore be always uniform, yet always vary his pro- 
ductions. It is true, the industrious hands, to 
which the canvas and the-marble owe their me- 
tamorphosis, have a superiority, in one sense, 
over the Coeffeur. Theif works possess a soli- 
dity which immortalizes them. Each succeed- 
ing generation enriches itself with the labours of 
the preceding. The Coeffeur has not that good 
fortune. The products of his art are more ficet- 
ing than those of the spring. Like the bouquets, 
whose brtlliancy they possess, they disappear 
with the day that has seen their growth, and find 
their tomb in the sleep, from whence the beau- 
ties they adomed derive new freshness. This is 
indeed a disadvantage; but ought the Coeffeur 





to feel humbled on that account? In this:parti- 
cular, his art resembles that which we admire 
most in nature. It is the fate of every thing 
beautiful to fade away and vanish, at the moment 
when arrived at the highest degree of perfection. 
The Coeffeur always triumphs over this envious 
fatality by new creations. Every toilette is a 
fertilefield where he scatters his roses; and the 
prodigality of the evening is only a pledge of the 
abundance of the next day. 

I have higherto considered him as a mere 
artist; but what if I were to enter into a detail 
of all his virtues? Are not discretion, reserved- 
ness, patience, punctuality, virtues? Of all the 
artists, is there one to whom they.must be more 
familiar than to the Coeffeur? Admitted to the 
mystery of the toilette, must he not, like Job, 
make a compact with his tongue and his eyes? 
The more unreserved the confidence, the more 
circumspection is required. How great must be 
his vigilance to keep himself constantly on his 
guard against the charms which are placed in his 
hands! A new Pygmalion, does he not runa 
risk of having his brain turned by the divinities, 
whose heads he is employed to adorn? What 
scrupulous modesty does he not require to bear 
him safe through such a variety of danger? He 
must not be merely as silent as Job, he must be 
equally patient. It is not a piece of inanimate * 
metal that he forms; they are beings of quit 
sepsibility, beings of delicate taste, accustomed 
to @mpire, and who regard every curl of their 
hair as forming part of their crowns. He must, 
therefore, follow with his eye their interesting 
and penetrating glances—he must divine the ef- 
fect of a curl or a tress—he must seize in a mo- 
ment all the immensity of rapid combinations 
which every motion of the comb produces, and 
answer with this instrument even the silent ob- 
jections to his procedure. It will be admitted 
then, that the exercise of this art supposes a calm 
temper, excessive virtue, -attention, and inex- 
haustible patience. 

As to punctuality, only think for a moment, 
what disorder would arise in society, upon all 
such essential occasions, as balls and assemblies, 
spectacles and plays, were a Coeffuer to neglect 
his duty, or slip his memory! How many empty 
boxes, how many distressed families, how many 
broken engagements, and hence what confu- 
sion, what embarrassments both in public and 
private! 


ee 


ELOQUENCE. 


Tue prize of eloquence is sought even at the 
altar, and before the holy mysteries. Every 
hearer thinks himself a judge of the preacher, to 
censure or applaud him: and is no more con- 
verted by the man he favours, than by him he 
condemns. The orator pleases some and dis- 
pleases others, but agrees with all in this: thatas 
he does not endeavow¥ to render them better, 
so they never trouble their heads about becom- 


ing so. 
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COUNTRY LODGINGS. 


A SKETCH<—BY 


MISS* LESLIE. 


* Chacun a son gout."’ 


Ir has often been a subject of surprize to me, 
that so many even of those gifted people who are 
fortunate enough to possess both sorts of sense 
(common and uncommon) show, nevertheless, on 
somé occasions a strange disinclination to be 
guided by the self-evident truth, that in all cases 
where the evil preponderates over the good, it is 
better to reject the whole than to endure a large 
portion of certain evil, for the sake of a little 
sprinkling of probable good. 1 can 
nothing, just now, that will more aptly illustrate 
my position, than.the practice so prevalent in 
the summer months of quitting a commodious 
and comfortable home, in this most beautiful and 
convenient of cities for the purpose of what is 
called boarding out of town; and wilfully en- 
countering an assemblage of almost all “* the ills 
that flesh is heir to,” in the vain hope of finding 
superior coolness in those establishments that go 
Rider the denomination of country lodgings, and 
are sometimes to be met with in insulated loca- 


think of 


tions, but generally in the unpaved and dusty 


streets of the villages and hamlets that are scat- 
tered abont the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

These places are adopted as substitutes for the 
springs or the sea-shore; and it is also not un- 
usual for persons who have already accomplished 
the fashionable tour, to think it expedient to 
board out of town for the remainder of the sum- 
mer, or till they are frightened home by the au- 
tumnal epidemics. 

I have more than once been prevailed on to 
try this experiment in the universal search after 
coolness, which occupies so much of the atten- 
tion of my fellow citizens from June to Septem- 
ber, and the result has been uniformly the same; 
a conviction that a mere residence beyond the 
city, is not an infallible remedy for all the desa- 
gremens of summer, and that (to say nothing of 
other discomforts) it is possible to feel the heat 
more in a small house out of the town than ina 
large house within it. 

The last time I was induced to make a trial of 
the delights of country lodgings, I had been told 
of a very genteel lady whose late husband was 
highly connected in Europe, and who had taken 
acharming house at a short distance from the 
city, with the intention of accommodating board- 
ers for the summer ; and I finally allowed myself 
to be prevailed on to become an inmate of her 
domicile, as I had just returned from the north 
and found the weather still very warm. 

Two of my friends, a lady and gentleman, ac- 
companied me when | went to engage my apart- 
ment, and we soon arrived at a white frame house 
with green window shutters in front, and also a 


gate,a short gravel walk, two grass plats and 
four Lombardy poplars, trees, which though ex- 
ploded in the city, still keep their ground in out- 
of-town-places. 

There was no knocker, but after hammering 
and shaking the door for near five minutes, it 
was at last opened by a bare-footed bound girl, 
who hid herself behind it as if ashamed to be 
seen. She had a ragged light calico frock, the 
body of which was only kept together by pins, 
and a profusion of long yellow hair was hanging 
about her shoulders. On enquiring if Mrs. Ne- 
therby was at home, the girl scratched her head 
and replied, that she would go and see, and then 
left us standing at the door. <A black servant 
would have opened the parlour, ushered us in, 
and with smiles and curtseys requested us to be 
seated. However, we took the liberty of enter- 
ing without invitation; and the room keing per- 
fectly dark, we also used the freedom of opening 
one of the shutters. The floor was covered by 
a mat which fitted no where, and showed evi- 
dence of long service. Whatever air might have 
been introduced through the fire-place was effec- 
tually excluded by a thick chimney-board, co- 
vered with a square of wall paper representing 
King George IV., visiting his cameleopard.— 
1 afterwards found that Mrs. Netherby was very 
proud of a tinge of English blood. The mantel- 
piece was higher than our heads, and therefore 
the mirror that adorned it was too elevated to be 
of any use. It was also decorated with two 
pasteboard baskets, edged with gilt paper, and 
painted with bunches of calico-looking flowers, 
two fire-screens ditto, and two card racks in the 
shape of harps, with loose and crooked strings of 
gold thread. In the centre of the room stood an 
old-fashioned round tea-table, the feet black with 
age, and the top covered with one of those cloths 
of unbleached linen that always look like dirty 
white. The curiosities of the centre table con- 
sisted of a tumbler of marigolds; a dead souvenir, 
which had been a living one in 1826; a scrap 
work-box stuck all over with figures of men, 
women, and children, which had been most 
wickedly cut out of engravings and deprivedof 
their back grounds for this purpose; an album 
with wishy-washy drawings and sickening verses; 
and a china writing apparatus, guiltless of ink, 
sand, or wafers. 

The walls were ornamented with enormous 
heads, drawn in black crayon. One represenied 
Innocence and had a crooked mouth; a second 
was Benevolence with a crooked nose; and a 
third was Veneration turning up two eyes of un- 
equal size. The flesh of oue of these heads looked 
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like satin; another had the effect of velvet; and 
the third resembled plush. 

All these things savoured of much unfounded 
pretension, but we did not then know that they 
were chiefly the work of Mrs. Netherby herself, 
who, as we learned in the sequel, had been blest 
with a boarding schoo] education, and considered 
herself a woman of great taste and high polish. 

It was a long time before the lady made her 
appearance, as we had arrived in the midst of 
the siesta, in which it was’ the custom of every 
member of the establishment (servants included,) 
to indulge themselves during the greatest part of 
the afternoon, with the exception of the bound- 
girl, who was left up to “ mind the house.” Mrs. 
Netherby was a tall, thin, sharp-faced woman, 
with an immense cap that stood out all round 
and encircled her head like a halo, and was 
embellished with an enormous quantity of yel- 
lowish gauze riband, that seemed to incorporate 
with her heaxy yellow curls; fair hair being 
much affected by ladies who have survived all 
other fairness. She received us with abundance 
of smiles and compliments, and affectation, and 
on making known my business, I was conducted 
up stairs to see a room which she said would suit 
me exactly. Mrs. Netherby was what is called 
“ a sweet woman.”’ . 

The room was small but looked tolerably well, 
and though I was not much-prepossessed in fa- 
vour of either the house or the lady, I was un- 
willing that my friends should think me too fas- 
tidious, and it was soon arranged that I should 
take possession the following day. 

Next afternoon | arrived; and tea being ready 
soon after, I was introduced to the other boarders 
as they came down from their respective apart- 
ments. The table was set in a place dignified 
with the title of “ the dining room,” but which 
was in reality a sort of ante-kitchen, and w 
located between the acknowledged kitchen aa 
the parlour. It still retained vestiges of a dresser, 
part of which was entire, in the shape of the 
broad lower shelf and the under closets. This 
was painted red, and Mrs. Netherby called it the 
side-board. The room was narrow, the ceiling 
was low, the sun-beams had shone full upon 
the windows the whole afternoon, and the heat 
was extreme. A black man waited on the tea- 
table, with his coat out at elbows and a marvel- 
lous dirty apron, not thinking it worth his while 
to wear good clothes in the country; and while 
he was attentive enough to every one else, he 
made a point of disregarding or disobeying every 
order given to hum by Mrs. Netherby ; knowing 

athat she would fot dare to dismiss him for so 


- trifling a cause as disrespect to herself, and run 


thé risk of getting no one in his place; it being 
always understood that servants confer a great 
favour on their employers when they condescend 
to go with them into the country. Behind Mrs. 
Netherby’s chair stood the long-haired bound- 
cirl «called Anna by her mistress, and Nance by 
Bayard, the black waiter.) waving a green poplar 
branch, by way of fly-brush, and awkwardly 
flirging it in every one’s face. 

G 


J 








Theaspect of the tea-table was not inviting. 
Every thing was in the smallest possible quantity 
that decency would allow. There was a plate of 
rye-bread, and a plate of wheat, and-a basket of 
crackers; another plate with half a dozen paltry 
cakes, that looked as if they had been bought under 
the old Court House; some morsels of dried beef 
on two little tea-cup plates; and a small glass 
dish of that preparation of which in vulgar 
language is called smear-case, but whose nom de 
guerre is cottage-cheese, at least that was the 
appellation given it by our hostess. The tea was 
so weak that it was difficult to discover whether 
it was black or green, but finding it undrjpkable, 
I asked for a glass of milk; aifiwhen Bayard 
brought me one, Mrs. Netherby said witha smile, 
** See what it is to live in the country.” —Though, 
after all, we were not out of sight of Christ 
Church Steeple. 

The company consisted of a lady with three 
very bad children; another with two very in- 
sipid daughters, who, like their mother, seemed 
utterly incapable’ of conversation; and a Mrs. 
Pownsey, who talked “ an infinite deal of no- 
thing,” and soon took occasion to let me know 
that she had a very handsome house in the city. 
The gentlemen belonging to these ladies never 
came out till after tea, and returned to town 
early in the morning. 

Towards sunset, I proposed walking vitesse 
two young ladies, but they decline? on aée 
of the dew, and we returned to the parlour, in 
which there was no light, during the whole even- 
ing, as Mrs. Netherby declared that she thought 
nothing was more pleasant than to sit in a dark 
room in the summer; and when we caught a 
momentary glimpse from the candles which were 
carried past the door as the people went up and 
down stairs, we had the pleasure of finding that 


*innymerable cock-roaches were running over 


the floor, and probably over our feet; those de- 
testable insects having also a fancy for darkness. 

The youngest of the mothers went up stairs to 
assist her maid in the arduous task of putting the 
children to bed, a business which occupied the 
whole evening; though the eldest boy stoutly re- 
fused to-go at all, and stretching himself on the 
settee, he slept there till ten o’clock, when his 
father carried him off screaming. The gentle- 
men talked altogether of trade. Some neigh- 
bours came in and nearly fell over us in the 
dark; and finding the parlour (which had but one 
door.) most insupportably warm, I took my seat 
in the entry, whither I was followed by Mrs. 
Pownsey, a, lady of the Malaprop school, who 
had been talking to me all the evening of her 
daughters Mary Margaret a h Susan, they 
being now on a visit to an au Jersey. These 
young ladies had been educated, as their mother 
informed me, entirely by herself, on a plan of 
her own, and, as she assured me, with complete 
success, for Sarah Susan, the youngest, (though 
only ten years old) was already regarded as quite 
a phimominny,* and as to Mary Margaret, she 
was an absolute prodigal. 


* Phenomenon 
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“I teach them altogether myself,’ said she, 
“ except their French, and music and drawing, 
in which they take lessons from the first masters. 
And Mr. Bullhead, an English gentleman, comes 
twice a week to attend to their reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and the grammar of geography. 
They have never a moment to themselves, 
but are kept busy from mogning till night. You 
know that idleness#s the root of all evil.” 

“ It is certainly the root of much evil,’ I re- 
plied, “ but you know the old adage, which will 
apply equally to both sexes,‘ All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.’” 

“ Oh}, they often play,’’ resumed Mrs. Pown- 
sey, “in the @@ening after they have learned 
their lessons, they have games of arithmetic and 
history, and botany, and all such instructive di- 
versions. I allow them no other plays. Their 
minds are certainly well stored with the arts and 
sciences. At the same time, as 1 wish them to 
acquire a sufficient idea of what is going on in 
the world, I permit them every day to read over 
the Marianne List in our New York paper, the 
Chimerical Advertiser, to give them a knowledge 
of ships: and also Mr. Walsh’s Experts in his 
Gazette; though 1 believe he does not write 
these little moral things himself, but hires Mr. 
Addison, and Mr. Bacon, and Mr. Locke, and 
} other such gentlemen for the purpose. The Daily 
Chronicle I never allow them to touch, for there 
is almost always a story in every paper, and 
none of these stories are warranted to be true, 
and reading falsehoods will teach them to tell fibs.”’ 

I was much amused with this process of rea- 
soning, though! have heard such logic more than 
once, on the subject of fictitious narratives. 

“ But,” said I, “ you do noi surely interdict all 
works of imagination. Do you never permit 
your daughters to read books of amusement ?” 

*“ Never,” replied this wisest of mothers.— 
* Amusement is the high road to vice. Indeed 
with all their numerous studies, they have very 
little time for reading. And when they have, I 
take care that they shall read nothing but works 
of instruction, such as Mr. Bullhead selects for 
them. They are now at Rowland’s Ancient 
History (I am told he is not the same Rowland 
that makes the Macassar oil,) and have already 
got through seven volumes. Their Aunt Wat- 
son, (who, between ourselves, is rather a weak- 
minded woman,) is shocked at the children read- 
ing that book, and says it is filled with crimes 
and horrors; but, of course, it is proper that 
little girls should know all such things. That is 
the only use of history. And they will derive 
far more benefit from Rowland, than from read- 
ing Miss Edgeworth’s story books, that Aunt 
Watson is always recommending.” 

“‘ Have they never read the history of their 
own country ?” said I. 

“ The History of America!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Pownsey, “ Oh! that is of no consequence at.all, 
and Mr. Bullhead says it is never read in Eng- 
land. And after they have got through Rowland 
they are going to begin Sully’s Memoirs. I 
know Mr. Sully very well, be painted my por- 





trait; and when they have read it, I will make 
the girls relate to me his whole history. Now 
we talk of pictures, you have no idea what beau- 
tiful things my daughters can paint. e very 
first quarter, they each produced two pieces to 
frame. And Mary Margaret is such.a capital 
judge of these things, that whenever she is look- 
ing at a new souvenir, her first thought is to see 
who did the pictures, that she may know which 
to praise and which not. There are a great 
many artists now, but I remember the time when 
almost all the pictures I saw were done by Mr. 
Sculp and Mr. Pinx. And then as to music!— 
l wish you could hear my daughters. Their ex- 
ecution is wonderful—They can play crotchets 
quite as well as quivers ; and they sing the great 
Hunting Chorus in Der Friskit, equal to the 
Musical Fund.” 

So much for the lady that educated her daugh- 
ters herself. 

And still, when the mother is judicious and 
capable, I know no system of education that is 
likely to be attended with such complete success, 
as that which keeps the child under the imme- 
diate superintendengg of those who are naturally 
the most interested in her improvement and wek 
fare ; and which removes her from the contagion 
of bad example, and the danger of forming im- 
proper or unprofitable acquaintances. Some of 
the finest minds I have ever known have receiv- 
ed all their culiivation at home; and the results 
have been most fortunate. But the contrary 
must inevitably be the case, when the arduous 
task of education is undertaken by a vain and 
ignorant parent. 

About nine o’clock Mrs. Netherby had begun 
to talk of the lateness of the hour, giving hints 
that it was time to think of retiring for the night, 
and calling Bayard to shut up the house; which 
+? he did not think proper to obey till after 
tén. I then adjourned to my own .apartment, 


the evening having appeared to me of almost in- 
terminable length, as all evenings do that are 
passed without light. 

The night was warm, and after removing the 
chimney-board, I left the sash of my window 
open; though I had been cautioned not to do so, 
and told that in the country the night air was 


always unwholesome. But I remembered Dr. 
Franklin's admirable essay on the art of sleeping 
weil. It was long before I closed my eyes, as 
the heat was intense, and my bed very uncom- 
fortable; but in the middle of the night I was 
suddenly awakened by a most terrible shrieking 
and bouncing in my room, and evidently close 
upon me. I started up in a fright, and soon as- 
certained the presence of two cats, who having * 
commenced a duel on the trellis of an old blight- 
ed grape-vine (that unhappily ran under the 
back windows,) had sprung in at the open sash, 
and were finishing the fight on my bed, by biting 
and seratchiag each other in a style that an old 
backwoodsman would have recognized as the 
true rough and tumble. 

With great difficulty 1 succeeded in expelling 
these fiendish visitors, and to prevent their re- 
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turn there was nothing to be done but to close 
the sash, There were no shutters, and the only 
screen Was a scanty muslin curtain divided down 
the middle with so wide a gap that it was im- 
possible to close it ¢ffectually. The air being 
now excluded, the heat was so intolerable 
as to prevent me from sleeping, and the cats 
remained on the trellis, looking in at the window 
with their glaring eyes, yelling and scratching at 
the glass, and trying to get in after some mice 
that were beginning to course about the floor. 

The heat, the cats, and the mice, kept me 
awake till near morning, and | fell asleep about 
day-light; when I dreamed that a large cat stood 
at my bed-side, and slowly and gradually swell- 
ing to the size of a tiger, darted its long claws 
into my throat. Of course I again awoke ina 
fright, and regretted my own large airy room in 
the city, where I had no trellis under my win- 
dows, and where the sashes were made to slide 
down from the top. 

I rose early with the intention of taking a walk, 
(as was my custom when in town,) but the grass 
was covered with dew, and the road was ankle- 
deep in dust. So I contented myself with making 
severa! circuits round the garden, where I saw 
four altheas, dhe rose-tree, and two currant 
bushes, with a few common flowers on each side 
of a grassy gravel walk: neither the landlord nor 
the tenant being willing to go to any farther ex- 
pense in improving the domain; the grape-vine 
and trellis having been erected by a former oc- 
cupant, a Frenchman who had golden visions of 
wine-making. 

At breakfast we were regaled with muddy 
water mis-called coffee, a small dish of doubtful 
eggs, and another of yellowish cucumbers, and 
two plates containing round white lumps of heavy 
half-baked dough, dignified by the title of Mary- 
land biscuit. The dinner consisted of very salt 
fried ham and a pair of skeleton chickens, with 
asmall black looking leg of mutton, and a few 
vegetables set about on little plates. There wae 
however, a pitcher of milk for those who chosg 
to drink milk at dinner. For the dessert, we 
had hard green pears, hard green apples, two 
unripe cantelopes, and a small whitish water- 
melon. “ What a fine thing it is to be in the 
country and have such abundance of fruit,”’ said 
Mrs. Netherby, “ 1 can purchase every thing of 
the kind from my next neighbour.” 

The truth is, that even when there is really an 
inclination to furnish a good table, there is al- 
ways much difficulty and inconvenience in pro- 
curing the requisite articles at any place out of 
town, that is not absolutely a farm, and where 
the arrangements are not on an extensive scale. 
Mrs. Netherby, however, made no apology for 
any deficiency, but always went on with the 
most perfect sang-froid, praising every thing, 
and wondering how people could think of re- 
maining in the city, when they might pass the 
summer in the country. As the gentlemen ate 
all their meals in town, (a proof of their wisdom) 
ours were very irregular as to time; Mrs. Ne- 
therby supposing it could make no difference to 


“the corner on a little triang 





ladies, or to any persons who had not business 
that required their attention. 

Two days after my arrival, the dust having 
been laid by a shower, Mrs. Pownsey and myself 
set out to walk on the road, in the latter 
part of the afternoon. When I came home, I 
found the washing-stand-had been removed from 
my room, and the bason and pitcher placed in 

filer shelf, that had 
formerly held a flower-pot. The mirror was 
also gone, and as a substitute, I found a little 
half-dollar Dutch glass in a narrow red frame. 
The two best chairs were also missing, one only 
being left, and that a broken ome; and:a calico 
quilt had taken the place of the white dimity 
bed-cover. I found that these articles had been 
abstra¢ted to furnish a chamber that was as yet 
disengaged, by way of alluring a new comer. 
Next morning after my room had been put in 
order, 1 perceived that the mattress had been 
exchanged for a thin feathgr-bed, and on en- 
quiring the reason of Mrs. Netherby, she in- 
formed me, with much sweetness, that it had 
been taken for two southern ladies who were 
coming that day, and who being southern, could 
not possibly sleep on any thing but a mattrass, 
and that she hoped it would be no inconveniencé 
to me, for it would be a great disadvantage to 
her if they declined coming. 

In short, almost every day, something disap - 
peared from my room to assist in fitting up apart- 
ments for strangers; the same articles being 
afterwards transferred to others that were still 
unoccupied. But what else was to be done, when 
Mrs. Netherby represented the impossibility of 
getting things at a short notice from town. 

My time passed very monotonously. The 
stock of books I had brought with me was too 
soon exhausted, and I had no sewing of any im- 
portance. The nonsense of Mrs. Pownsey be- 
came very tiresome, and the other ladies were 
mere automatons. The children were taken 
sick (as children generally are at country lodg- 
ings,) and fretted and cried all the time. I 
Icnged for the society of my friends in the city, 
and for the unceremonious evening visits that 
are so pleasant ithe summer. 

After a trial of two weeks, during which I 
vainly hoped that custom would reconcile me to 
much that had annoyed me at first, I determined 
to return to Philadelphia; in the full persuasion 
that this would be my last essay at boarding out 
of town. 

I have no doubt that summer establishments 
may be found, in many respects more agreeable 
than the one I have attempted to describe; but 
it has not been my good fortune or that of my 
friends, who have adopted this plan of getting 
through. the warm weather, to meet with any 


to decided farm-houses,) in which the comparison 


<* 


country lodgings (of course I have no reference val 


was not palpably in favour of the superior ad- \ 
vantages of remaining in a commodious mansion | 
in the city, surrounded with the comforts of J 
home, and “ all the appliances and means to 
boot,” which only a large town can furnish. 
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WOMAN'S HEART. 


Finst take a feather and lay it upon 
The stream that is rippling by— 

With the current, behold, in a momert "tis gone, 
Unimpressive and light as a sigh— 

Then take thee a dear and precious stone, 
And on the same stream place it— 

Oh! mark how the water on which it is thrown, 
In its bosom will quickly encase it. 


Or take a crystal, or stainless glass, 
With a crayon upon it, then trace 
A sentence or line, and watch how ‘twill pass— 
A breath will its beauty efface— 
Then take a diamond pure and bright, 
And write some modest token— 
’*Mid cold or heat, in shade or light, 
*T will last till the crystal is broken. “ 
And thus with the tablet of woman's pure heart, 
Where the vain and the idle may try 
To leave their impressions—they swiftly depart, 
Like the feather, the scroll, and the sigh— 
But once be engraved on that tablet a name 
And an image of genius and worth, 
Through the changes of life it will still be the same, 
Till that heart is removed from the earth. 





SONG. 


A wanp’aer long in Hope's bright world, 
A pilgrim to that shrine, 

Where vows arise, and sacrifice 
The world’s gay dream and mine; . 

And now I return like the weary-wing'd bird, 
From its wand’ ring again to its nest, 

And seek in the scenes of my childhood and peace, 
For the isolate pilgrim’s rest. 


The hand of friendship Mhave grasp'd, 
And have found many foes; 

Have seen of love and hate the train 
Of passions they disclose ; 

I’ve seen bright eyes—nay, I will say 
Those eyes have glanced on me; 

I've felt their force, but still "twas vain, 
The pilgrim still was free. 


I've basked in radiant sunny bowers, 
Have dreamt in groves of bloom, 

And my visions have teem’d with the spirits of bliss, 
While my sense has inhaled rich perfume ; 

But I fly from them all, each delight I forsake, 
No longer they yield charms to me; 

No !—perish the thought—I have one joy in view, 
And, dearest, that rapture ts thee! 
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CRIMPED PAPER HAND-SCREENS. 


THE paper commonly used for making these 
hand-screens, is glazed and coloured on both 
sides. Divide a sheet into three parts or equal 
strips, of two of which the screen is to be form- 

ed; join them into one length, 

crimp them with the machine, 

and run a thread completely 

through one of the edges, first 

putting on the other edge, which 

will be the margin of the screen, 

a narrow border of gold paper. 

Having fastened one end of the 

thread, begin to draw the crimp- 

ed paper into a circular form— 

(see fig. 1, which shows this partially done :) 
when the lower part, which in the engraving ap- 
pears straight, is drawn by the thread into the 
shape of the upper part, fasten the two ends 
firmly together. The handles may be purchased 
2. at any fancy repository, either 
black or white, according to 

WZ taste. The taper end, which is 
MY YA, the part to be fastened to the 
a = screen, should be covered with 
F//| NS paper of the same colour as the 

A screen. Gum the handle firmly 

on, taking care that it covers the 

part where the paper is joined; 

it should extend, for the sake of 

strength, to some distance be- 

yond the centre. For the pur- 

pose of entirely concealing the 

junction on the centre, gum a star, or some 








other pretty and appropriate ornament, on each 
side of the screen: one or two bows of narrow 
ribbon may be put on different parts of the han- 
dle, by way of finish. The two ends of the paper 
should be so contrived, that the handle, being 
neatly and firmly gummed on one of them, the 
other may wrap securely over, without showing 
where they are joined. (Fig. 2.) 


MODELLING WITH RICE-PAPER. 


® BRice-paper is principally applied to the forma- 
tion of groups of flowers, either on card-board, 
or affixed to small vases, baskets, &c. in festoons 
and clusters. The rice-paper may be procured 
in various colours, and intermediate tints may 
be made by colouring the white. Several pieces 
of rice-paper are laid on each other upon a 
tablet of lead, and the leaves and component 
parts of flowers are cut out with small steel 
punches, which may be procured, in every va- 
riety of form, at the fancy tool warehouses. A 
sufficient quantity of the different leaves having 
been,thus formed, and placed on separate trays, 
each leaf is to be held by a delicate pair of 
tweezers, and its end affixed, with stiff gum- 
water, to the article to be ornamented. Thus, 
the heads of roses and thick clusters of flowers, 
are formed, and fine delicate parts may be drawn 
in colours afterwards. Water-colour drawings 
are frequently made op leaves of rice-paper, for 
scrap-books, screens, &c. The . effect of the 
colours, if properly managed, on this material, 
is very soft and delicate. 





LEARNING AND LOVE—SHE IS GONE—THE GATHERER. 





LEARNING AND LOVE. 


Said Nature one day,—* For the peace of mankind, 
Let Woman and Man have their kingdoms apart ; 
To Man [ assign the cold regions of mind— 
To Woman the sunny domains of the heart."’ 


The partition was fair, and the boundaries plain, 

Between Learning and Love—between beauty and books: 
Contented was Man, in his black-letter reign, 

And he left laughing Woman her love darting looks. 


But restless Zitella must kindle a feud, 
And stir up a war of the studies and bowers : 

Too proud for the limits wise Nature deemed good, 
From her own rightful empire she burst upon ours. 


We thought ourselves safe in our Latin or Greek, 
But Plato has yielded, and Tully is taken: 

What we can but read, dread Zitella can speak— 
Her books of the boudoir are Berkely and Bacon. 


Sweet pedant, beware ! all the world is arrayed 

To check your ambition, your schemes to oppose ; 
The Scholar, if routed, will soon have the aid 

Of a legion of dames—to a woman, your foes. 


The kingdom of hearts is enough for your share ; 
Oh! unharness your ow!, and depend on your dove ; 
There is learning enough in this world— and to spare— 
But, ah! my Zitella! there's too little Love ! 





SHE IS GONE AND FOR EVER. 


There are feet on the mountains, 
And songs on the air, 

And dances by the fountain,— 
But thou art not there ! 


There are galleys on the waters, 
Spirits of the sea ; 

Greece is gathering her daughters, — 
But we look for thee! 


We listen to the chorus 
Of the sweet and fair, 
And they dance on before us— 
But thou art not there ! 


The village girls are singing 
Their glad evening lay, 
Flowers round them flinging,— 

But thou art away ! 


The elders are numbering 
The girls as they run, 

Some bright one is slumbering— 
There wanteth but one! 


The wild-grass is covering 
A tomb stone bare, 

And a bird is hovering— 
Sweet! thou art there! 





THE GATHERER. 


‘* A snapper up of unconsidered trifies.’’ 


Shakspeare. 


Men who are always running after unattaina- 
ble pleasures, and neglecting those within their 
reach, may be compared to astronomers contem- 
plating the stars through a telescope, regardless 
of the more useful lamp that burns at their side. 


Should a man be afraid of being seen with a 
woman who is not his wite, I should commend his 
modesty: Were he loth to frequent the compa- 
ny of such persons whose reputation is not alto- 
gether untainted, I should not wonder at him. 
But what impertinent whim can make him 
ashamed of his own wife? What makes him 
blush to be seen in public with one he has chosen 
for an inseparable companion. One from whom 
he should expect all the satisfaction and delight 
which can be reaped from human society. 


The Poet should cull from the garden of Na- 
ture only those sweet flowers that diffuse a 
healthful fragrance. No poisonous weed, how- 
ever brilliant its hue, however delicious its per- 
fume, should mingle in the wreath he wears. 


Children have no such thing as time past, or 
future; but do, what we rarely do, enjoy the 
present. 


A sure sign that the love of liberty is declining 
in a state,is a tacit submission to the usurpations 
of wealth, exclusive of merit. The ruin of any 
undertaking, however grand in its conceptions, 





may be safely predicted when its advantages are 
monopolized, or its councils directed, by rich fa- 
mily influence, without regard to talent or moral 
deportment. ‘ 

Religion gives to time all its importance and 
to eternity all its glory : and without it,existence 
is a mere riddle. 

The Duchess of Marlborough pressed the 
Duke to take a certain medicine, saying, with 
her usual warmth, “I'll be hanged if it do not 
prove serviceable!” Whereupon Dr. Garth, 
who happened to be present, exclaimed, “ do 
take it then, my Lord Duke! for it must be of 
service, one way or the other.” — Walpole. 


They that govern most, make least noise. You 
see, when they row in a barge, they that do 
drudgery, work, slash, and puff, and sweat; but 
he that governs, sits quietly at the stern, and 
scarce is seen to stir.—Selden. 


The last words said to be spoken by Cromwell, 
are invaluable as a key to his whole career. He 
had, during the progress of his illness, boldly pre- 


dicted that he should recover. Some of his im- 
mediate counsellors, who saw the inevitable re- 
sult of the disorder, vetitdred at last to recom- 
mend that he should speak less confidently on the 
subject, to save his character for prediction. 
But the Lord Protector judged on principles fit- 
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THE GATHERER«, 








ted to act upon the multitude. He refused to 
qualify his words: “ If I recover,” said he, “ the 
fools will think me a prophet ; and, if | die, what 
matter then if they call me an impostor!” 


Fire burns only when we are near it; buta 
beautiful face burns and inflames, though ata 
distance.— Xenophon. 

Past Griers.— 

** But ever and anun of griefs subdued, 

There comes a token, like a scorpion’s sting, 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 
And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart, the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever. It may be a sound— 
A tone of music—summer’s eve, or spring— 
A flower—the wind—the ocean.’’— Byron. 

Idlers cannot even find time to be idle, or the 
industrious to be at leisure. Wemust be always 
doing or suffering.— Zimmerman. 


The stormy petrel, (called by sailors, Mother 
Carey’s chickens,). is found in most parts of the 
world; and in the Ferro islands the inhabitants 
draw a wick through the body of the bird, from 
the mouth to the rump, which serves them as a 
candle, being fed by the vast proportion of oil 
which this little animal contains. 


There are some evils so frightful, and some 
misfortunes so horrible, that we dare not think 
on them; the very prospect makes us tremble; 
if they chance to fall on us, we find more relief 
than we could imagine, we arm ourselves against 


perverse fortune, and do better than we hoped 
for. 


If life is miserable, ’tis painful to live; if happy, 
’tis terrible to die; both come to the same thing. 
The death which prevents dotage comes more 
seasonably than that which ends it. 


Ingratitude never so thoroughly pierces the 
human breast as when it proceeds from those in 
whose behalf we have been guilty of indiscretions. 


The passion for the sport of angling is so great 
in the neighbourhood of London, that’the liberty 
of fishing in some of the streams-in the adjacent 
counties is purchased at the rate of ten pounds 
per annum. 


When we look at a field of corn, we find that 
those stoeks which raise their heads the highest 
are the emptiest. The same is the case with 
men, those who assume the greatest consequence 
have generally the least share of judgment and 
ability. 

The gossip of idle inconsideration is often as 
pernicious in its effects as the gossip of actual 
malignity: the turpitude, indeed, is not so great, 
but thé mischief is as real. 


To cite the examples of history, in order to an- 
imate us to virtue, or to arm us with fortitude, 
this it is to call up the illustrious dead, to inspire 
and to improve the living. But the usage of 
those Civilians, who cite vicious authorities for 
worse purposes, and enforce the absurdest prac- 
tice, by the oldest precedent, thisit is to bequeath 
to us as an beir-loom, the errors of our fore- 





fathers, to confer a kind of immortality on folly, 
making the dead. more powerful than time, and 
more sagacious than experience, by subjecting 
those that are upon the earth, to the perpetual 
mal-government of those that are beneath it. 


When man measures the works of the divine 
mind by his own feeble combinations, he must 
wander in gross error ;the infinite can never be 
understood by the finite. 


It is almost as difficult to make a man unlearn 
his errors as his knowledge. Mal-information is 
more hopeless than non-information ; for error is 
always more busy thanignorance. Ignorance is 
a blank sheet on which we may write; but error 
is a scribbled one, on which we must first erase. 
Ignorance is contented to stand still with her 
back to the truth; but error is more presump- 
tuous, and proceeds in the same direction. Igno- 
rance has no light, but error follows a false one. 
The consequence is, that error, when she retra- 
ces her footsteps, has further to go, before she 
can arrive at the truth, than ignorance. 

Town NotToriety.— 

“ There’s a wonderful charm in that sort of renown, 
Which consists in becoming “ the talk of the town :”’ 

*Tis a pleasure which none but “ your truly great”’ feels, 
To be followed about by a mob at our heels, 

And to hear from the gazing and mouth-open throng, 

The dear words ** That's he,’’ as one trudges along, 

While beauty, all unxious, stands upon tip-toes, 

Leans on her beau's shoulder and lisps—** There he goes!" 


The follies, vices and consequent miseries of 
multitudes, displayed in a newspaper, are so 
many admonitions and warnings, so many bea- 
cons continually burning, to turn others from the 
rocks on which they have been shipwrecked. 
What more powerful dissuasive from suspicion, 
jealousy and anger, than thé story of one friend 
murdered by another in a del? What caution 
likely to be more effettual against gambling and 
profligacy than the mournful relation of an exe- 
cution, or the fate of adespairing suicide? What 
finer lecture on the necessity of economy than 
an auction of estates, houses and furniture, at 
Skinner's, or Christie’s?—* Talk they of mo- 
rals?” There is no need of Hutchinson, Smith, 
or Paley. Only take a newspaper, and consider 
it well; read it, and it will instruct thee ; plenius 
et melius Chiysippo et Crantore.— Bishop Horne. 


When you are elevated with reading a work; 
and your mind is inspired with noble and gene- 
rous sentiments, seek not for any other rule to 
judge it by; it is good, and done by a masterly 
hand. 


All assemblies.of gaiety are brought together 
by motives of the same kind. The theatre is not 
filled with those that know or regard the skill of 
the actor, nor the ball room by those who dance, 
or attend to the dancers. To all places of gene- 
ral resort, where the standard of pleasure is 
erected, we run with equal eagerness, or appear- 
ance of eagerness for very different reasons. 
One goes that he may say he has been there, 
another because he never misses. This man 
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goes to try what he can find, and that to discover 
what others find. Whatever diversion is costly 


will be frequented by those who desire to be 
thought rich; and whatever has, by any accident, 
become fashionable, easily continues its reputa- 
tion, because every one is ashamed of not partak- 
ing it.—Johnson. 


A single herring, if suffered to multiply unmo- 
lested and undiminished for twenty years, would 
show 2 progeny greater in bulk than ten such 
globes as that we live upon. 

PaREWELL.— 
“ And is he gone ?"’—on sudden solitude, 

How oft that fearful question will intrude! 

« "Twas but an instant passed, and here he stood— 

And now !’’—Without the portal’s porch she rushed, 

And there at length her tears in freedom gushed; 

Big, bright, and fast, unknown to her they fell ; 

But still her lips refused to send ** Farewell !” 

For in that word—that fated word—howe’er 

We promise, hope, believe— there breathes despair !’’ 

Byron's Corsair. 

Our constitution stands on a nice equipoise, 
with steep precipices and deep waters on all 
sides of it. In removing it from a dangeroys 
leaning towards one side, there may be a risk of 
oversetting it on the other. Every project of a 
material change in a government so complicated 
as ours, combined at the same time with exter- 
nal circumstances still more complicated, is a 
matter full of difficulties, in which a considerate 
man will not be too ready to decide; a prudent 
man too ready to undertake; or an honest man 
too ready to promise. They do not respect the 
public or themselves, who engage for more than 
they are sure they ought to attempt, or that they 
are able to perform.—Burke. 


It is calculated that we receive from God 12 
blessings every mimmte, relative to respiration; 
30 relative to our understamdings and will; and 
6000 relative to the different parts of our bodies ; 
consequently, God grants us, each minute, 6042 
blessings, and 362,520 every hourof life.—Sturm’s 
Reflections. 


The feet and ankles of Greek women—which, 
by the by, rather correspond to Grecian, than to 
modern ideas of beauty, are completely hid by 
the folds of their trowsers, that are tied like a 
purse just below the’knee. This givesa woman, 
when walking, completely the appearance of a 
feather paw pigeon; and is more striking, as Gre- 
cian coquets affect, as much as possible, to imitate 
the walk of a-bird. ‘You walk like a goose”— 
“like a duck,” however impertinent in the ear of 
an English belle, are the most flattering compli- 
ments that can be whispered in those of a Greek 
one. 


Merit is often an obstacle to fortune, and the 
reason is, because it always produces two bad 
effects, envy and fear. Envy in those who can- 
not rise to the same degree of perfection, and 
fear in those who are eéfablished, and who dread 
that by advancing a man possessed of more abili 
ties and merit than themselves, they may be 
supplanted. 





1 never see an eccentric man—especially if he 
be a young man—without suspecting him of af- 
fectation. Nature is a whimsical old dame, and 
now and then manufactures an odd fellow, but 
such works are rare, and therefore the more 
likely to be counterfeited. I have no patience 
with those young gentlemen, who in company 
affect absence of mind—who, if you ask them a 
question, seem so profoundly wrapt in meditation 
as to be unmindful of what is passing around 
them. Vanity often makes a man ridiculous, 
but never more so than when he affects te be 
eccentric. 

Who can see worse days than he that, yet liv- 
ing, doth follow at the funeral of his own reputa- 
tion ?>— Bacon. 

Christianity is a discovery of a future life, and 
acquaints us with the means by which its happi- 
ness may. be secured; civil government is alto- 
gether an affair of the present state, and is no 
more than a provision of human skill, designed to 
insure freedom and tranquillity during our con- 
tinuance on this temporary stage of existence. 

* The camp may have its fame, the court it glare, 
~The theatre its wit, the board its mirth ;— 
But there’s a calm, a quiet haven, where 
Bliss flies for shelter—the domestic hearth.”’ 
Cowper. 

Handkerchiefs were first manufactured at 
Paisley, in Scotland, in 1743. 

Hats were invented for men in Paris, in 1404. 

Knitting stockings were invented in Spain, in 
1550. 

Linen was first made in England, in 1253. 





RECIPES. 
RHUBARB PIE. 

_For one pie, take four of the small bunches of 
green rhubarb stalks that are brought to market 
in the spring, or six if.they are very small. Peel 
the stalks, cut them into little pieces, and stew 
them till quite soft in a very little water. When 
done, mash the rhubarb with the back of aspoon, 
and make it very sweet with sugar. Set it away 
to cool. Make a puff paste, and when the rhu- 
barb is quite cold put it into the pie, which may 
either be a shell or with a lid. Bake it about 
half an hour. 

POTATOE PUDDING. 

Take half a pound of butter, and half a pound 
of powdered sugar, and stir them together till 
very light. Have ready a pound of boiled pota- 
toes, which must be quite cold, Grate the pota- 
toes, and beat four eggs till very thick. Stir the 
beaten eggs and the grated potatoes alternately 
into the butter and sugar, with a gill of cream or 
rich milk. Add a tea-spoonful of mixed spice, 
and a glass of wine, brandy and rose-water, mix- 
ed. Having stirred the whole very hard, put it 
into shells of puff paste and bake it half an hour. 
This quantity of the mixture is sufficient for two 
sheHs the size of soup plates. 

Sweet potatoe pudding may be made in the 
same manner. 
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AN ISLAND OF ICE 

From Mr. Galt’s new novel of Bogle Corbet, 
we have extracted the following interesting 
sketch of an encounter with an Island of Ice :— 

“ A fresh breeze came sharply from the north, 
and so cold, that the sailors said it must be blow- 
ing from an iceberg. We saw nothing, although 
the moon was high; but, at midnight, one of the 
men descried a brightening along the northern 
horizon, which left no doubt of the fact. At last, 
the brightness began to assume outline and fea- 
tures, and the wind rose as piercingly and rude 
as December, while the enormous mountainous 
mass was evidently nearing. By its apparent 
extent, the captain conjectured we should pass 
to the windward of it without difficulty ; but as it 
came nearer and nearer, the feeling of danger 
mingled with the chillness of the wind, and we 
beheld with awe and astonishment many streams 
of beautiful water leaping and tumbling from the 
cliffs and peaks, as it drifted in the sunshine to- 
wards us. The wind, as the iceberg approached, 
slackened, and we saw with the telescope, on a 
point that projected from the side, a huge white 
bear couchant, which, the sailors said,«was 
watching for fish. No sight could be more so- 
lemnly impressive than the evidently advancing 
mass; at last it came so near that we feared it 
would be impossible to escape. 

“ The vast peaks, cliffs, and pinnacles, were 
like a gorgeous city, with all its temples and 


palaces, shuddering as if shaken by an earth- 


quake. The waters dashed from terrace to ter- 
race, and every point and spire was glittering 
and gleaming with countless flames kindled by 
the sunshine. Terror confounded every one on 
board. A huge mass, which projected far aloft, 
and almost already overhung the ship, was seen 
to tremble; and, with a crash louder than thun- 
der, it fell into the sea. The whole dreadful 
continent, for such it seemed, visibly shook. The 
peaks and mountains were shattered with inde- 
scribable crashing; as, with a sound so mighty 
that it cannot be named, it sundered as if several 
islands had separated ; and we saw through the 
dreadful chasm a ship under full sail beyond, 
coasting the weather side. Still the different 
masses floated in view; and ali day long we had 
our eyes fixed upon them, as they appeared to 
recede—fearful that another variation of the 
wind would bring them again around us.’ 





CHIROGRAPHY. 


* It is generally believed that men of genius 
do write m a very obscure, infirm, or eccentric 
character; such as Byron, and Chalmers, and 
Jeffrey, and Bonaparte.”’—Herrverr. 


Washington wrote a fair, open, manly, straight 
forward line—every letter legible and distinct, 
bearmg the same relation im the composition of 
the word that his actions all and singular bore in 
the formation of his yeneral character—nothing 
hidden @ mysterious. Jetlerson’s hand writing 
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was bold and masculine—partaking of the clean- 
ness, purity, and firmness, of his ewn great 
mind. Bonaparte wrote a most hideous and un- 
readable scrawl—-appearing as though while 
writing he was attempting to dodge an enemy's 
fire—very little of the generalship about it.— 
Burke’s writing was most uneven and hurried— 
looking as though his thoughts quarrelled for 
utterance; and in their struggle put the outer 
man in commotion. 

Hamilton wrote a light running hand, quite 
sparing of ink. Canning’s penmanship partook 
of all the chasteness and classical purity, and at 
the same time of all the nervousness of his mind. 
Byron, “ stooping to touch the loftiest thought, 
as though it scarce deserved his verse,” wrote 
“like very mad,” to the great bespatterment 
of his paper and ruffled shirt, which by the 
way, we believe he never wore. We have our 
eye upon the scribblings of many other poets, 
divines, statesmen, warriors, lords and ladies; 
—but they have long split their last quill, and 
death subscribed their papers—Finis. We turn 
from the dead to the living. 

Madison writes a fair, firm, upright line, with- 
out distinction of hair and body strokes; and not 
unlike him writes Marshall. The autograph of 
J. Q. Adams is neat, manly and perpendicular. 
Jackson writes rather a clumsy, careless hand, 
than otherwise, as if with a bad pen, and yet it is 
characteristic of his boldness and independence. 
—James Kent’s caligraph is perfectly unique— 
to be compared to nothing this side itself.— 
Brougham writes a hasty hand, but a good pen 
and fall of ink. Peel writes with a stiff pen, but 
considerable taste and soberness. Cobbet writes 
with fury—just as he does every thing else. Dr. 
Chalmers, as if with the feathered end dipped in 
ink—a real spider scrawl. Webster like a 
hopeful child of the tariff school, giving encou- 
ragement that improvement will follow experi- 
ence. W. Irving writes a perfect lawyer’s hand, 
as though he wished no one could read it but him- 
self. W. Scott’s autograph is rigid and scraggy, 
though tolerably legible. Croly writes with a 
furious, rambling, excursive, but with most vi- 
gorous paw. Wadsworth, as though he bought 
ink by the barrel—a downright crow-bar hand. 
—Jeffrey writes as if he wrote against time, with 
a stick dipped in ink—nothing so hideous and 
unintelligible ; yet there is a power and vivaeity 
about it not unlike the man. Crabb’s hand writ- 
ing is neat, elegant, and woman-like; and Mrs. 
Hemans’ masculine, bold and strong. 


——<j——— 
LOVE. 


Love does not awake in the heart of a virtuous 
woman those violent feelings the offspring of a 
delirious imagination. It does not at once occupy 
her soul; it steals into it. It is not like a de- 
vouring fire; but as the genial warmth of spring 
it animates and fertilizes. It is so timid and 
unassuming that it appears abashed ; it is se ge 


nerous that it resembles friendship. 





RIDING. 





. ILLUSTRATIONS OF RIDING, &c. 


Wehave made an addition to our former number of pages, and shall continue todo so until we have 
completed the republigasgion of the essays, contained in our first volume, on Ripina, Dancinc, Em- 


propery, Xc. 


We are induced to this in consequence of the repeated applications made to us by 


recent subscribers, for the earlier numbers of the work, the demand for which we have been unable 
tosupply. The object in this republication is to furnish those who have not obtained these essays, 


a compilation of them ina form suitable for binding with the work. 


To those who have already re- 


ceived them they cannot byt be acceptable, as they are entirely extra to the usual quantity of mat- 
ter. The cuts have all been retouched, and the letter press so arranged that when completed the se- 
ries of essays collected together will form a handsome addition to the work, émbodying much useful 


information. 


HEALTH and cheerfulness, saysan old author, are pur- 
sued with a better prospect of success on horseback than 
in anyother manner. Riding, it is genera ly admitted, 
ranks in the first class of exercises: but it is an art. which 
those who are unskilled in can never sufficiently appreciate, 
or truly enjoy; and daily experience prov esto us, that the 
greater portion of those ladies who indulge in it, labour 
under this disadvantage. In no other art are there so 
many self-taught amateurs: numbers of ladies have a dé- 
cided objection to going through the ordeal of a riding- 
school; others do not reside where they can obtain the 
benefit of a master’s instructions; andthe generality con- 
sider that they are in pussession of all that ean be acquired 
on the subject, whes they have discovered a mode of re- 
taining the seat and guiding the horse. To such of our 
readers as happen to belong to either of these classes, and 
also to those who, having been taught by a riding-master, 
are still desirous of further improvement, the following 
treatise wil!, the writer flatters himself, if carefully perus- 
ed, be productive of considerable advantage. 

Movntinc.—On approaching a horse, the tail of the 
habit should be gracefully gathered up, and the whip be 
carried in the right-hand (Fig. 1). The hat should pre- 
viously be well secured, and the hair combed back, or 
Otherwise so closely dressed, that neither the wind, the 
action of the horse, the effect of damp weather, nor exer- 
cise, may throw it into disorder. Losing the hat is not 
only attended with unpleasant consequences of a trifling 
nature, but its fall may make the horse start, plunge, or 
even run away; and should it, when blown off the head, 
be prevented from dropping to the ground, by means of a 
fastening under the chin, the action of raising the whip- 
hand in a hurry to replace it, accompanied, as it generally 
is, by a slight flutter of the whole frame of the rider, if 
either timid or inexperienced, is very likely to alarm the 
horse, if he happen to be shy or spirited. The hair, if 
loosely dres-ed, may lose its curl, and, by falling over, or 
being blown in the eyes of the rider, greatly embarrass and 
annoy her. 

Itis the groom’s duty, when the rider approaches, to 
gather up the reins with ims left hand, smoothly and even- 
ly, the bit reins between, and somewhat tighter than the 
bridoon, properly dividing them with his forefinger. The 
lady receives them alittle more forward than the point of 
the horse’s shoulder, with her right kand, which still re- 
tains and passes the whip over the saddle to the off (or 
right) side: on taking the bridle in this manner, her fure- 
finger is placed between the reins; the groom removes his 
hand, and the lady draws her’s back, suffering the reins to 
glide gently and evenly through her fingers, until she 
reaches the near crutch of the pommel, which she tales 
hold of with her right hand, still holding the whip and reins, 
and places henall close to. the near side of the saddle, 

H 





with her hack almost turned towards it. The groom now 
quits his former pos’, and prepares to assist her to mount. 
The horse being thus left under the lady’s government, 
it is proper that. in passing her hand through the reins, 
she should not have suffered them to become so loose as to 
prevent her, when her hand js on the pommel, from having 
a light but steady bearmng on the bit, and thus keeping the 
horse to his position during the action of mounting. She 


then places her left foot firmly in the right hand of the 
groom or gentieman in attendance, who stoops to receive 


it. The lady then laysher lett hand on his right shoulder, 
and straightening her left knee, she bears her weight on 
her assistant’s hand, which he gradually raises (rising 
himself at the same time) until she is seated onthe saddle, 
During her elevation, she steadies, and even, ifnecessary, 
partly assists herself towards the saddle by her hands, one 
of which, it will be recollected, is placed on the pommel, 
and the othersn her assistant’s shoulder, It is important 
that she should keep her foot firm and her knee steady.— 
If these directions be attended to, she will find herself 
raised to her saddle with but a trifling exertion, either on 
her own partor that of the assistant. Should the latter be 
a lad only, or not much accustomed to this part of his busi« 
ness, he should use both hands instead of one (Fig. 2)— 
joining them by the fingers: indeed, this, generally speake 
ing, is the safer mode. The lady,-in all cases, should 
take care that her weight be we'l balanced on her left 
foot, from which she should rise as uprightly as possible; 
above all things taking care not to put her foot forward 
but keeping it directly under her. The assistant should 
not begin to raise her until she has removed her right foot 
from the ground, and, by straightening her knee, thrown 
her weight completely into hishand. Having reached the 
saddle, while her face is still turned to the near side of the 
horse, and before she pla¢es her knee over the pommel— 
when some ladies, very improperly, first take the reins.—- 
the assistant puts the lady's left foot in the stirrup, while 
she removes her hand from the near to the off crutch of the 
pommel, holding the whip and reins as before directed. — 
she now raises herself on the stirrup by the aid of her 
right hand, while the assistant, or the lady herself with her 
left hand, draws the habit forward in its place. She then 
places her right knee in the pommel, and her seat is taken. 

Should the back part of the habit at this time, or afters 
wards, in the course of the ride, require any arrangement, 
the lady’raises herself in the stirrup, by strengthening her 
knee and pulling herself forward by the right hand, which 
is placed on the off crutch of the pommel, and with her 
left hand disposes her habit to her satisfaction. This can 
be done, when the rider has grown expert, while the horse 
is going at any pace, ifmét better, than if he were stand- 
ing still, When the lady is seated, the groom fastens the 
habit below her left foot, either by pins or a brooch. 


* 
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Purtts, during their first lessons, may dispose of the 
reins in the followmy manner{— The right hand ts remov- 
ed from the pomme! of the saddle, the rems are separated, 
and one is held in each, passing up between the third and 
fourth fingers, the ends being brought over the fore-fingers, 
and held in their places by closing the thumbs upon them, 
and shutting the hands, which should be on a level with 
@ach other, at a little distance apart-—three uiches from 
the body, or thereabouts—and the knuckles of the little 
fingers in a line with the elvow. By slightly advancing 
the hands, or even relaxing the hold of the reins, the horse, 
if well trained, will go forward The left hand is raised 
to turn to the near or lefi side, and the nght hand to turn 
in an opposite direction, By slightly raising and ap- 
proaching both hands toward the body, the horse may be 
made to stop. When either rein is acted en to turn the 
horse, the other should be a little slackened, or the hand 
which holds it relaxed, 

As soon as the pupil has passed her noviciate in the 
art, she holds both reims im the left hand: some ladies se- 

arate them by the third and fourth fingers; others 

y one of these fingers only; and many by the fourth 
and little finger, but the greater number use the 
latter alone for this purpose, passing the off or right 
rein over it, and bringing the near or left rein up beneath 
it. The reins are carried flat upon each other up through 
the hand, near the middle joint of the fore-finger, and the 
thumb is placed upon them so that their ends fall down in 
front of the knuckles. The elbow should neither be 
squeezed close tothe side, nor thrust out into an awkward 
and unnatural position, but be carried easily and graceful- 
ly, at a moderate distance from the body: the thumb 
should be uppermost, and the hand so placed that the 
lower part of it be nearer the waist than the upper; the 
wrist should be slightly rounded, the littic finger in a line 
with the eibow, the knuckles immediately above the 
horse’s neck, and the nails turned toward the rider. 

With the reins in this position, if she wish her horse to 
advance, the lady brings her thumb towards her, untilthe 
knuckles are uppermost, and the nails over the horse’s 
neck: the reins, by this simp!e motion, are slackened suf- 
ficiently to permit the horse to move forward. Afier heis 
put in motion, the rider’s hand should return te the first 
position gradually, or it may be slightly advanced, aud the 
thumb turned upward immediately. 

To turt a horse to the left, let the thumb, which inthe 
first position is uppermost, be turned to the right, the little 
finger to the left, and the back of the hand brought up- 
ward. This movement is performed in a moment, and 
it will cause the lefi rein to hang slack, while the right is 
tightened so as to press against the horse’s neck. ~ 
turn to the left the hand should quit the first pesition, the 
nails be turned upward, the litile finger brought in toward 
the right, and the thumb moved to the lefi: the left rein 
will thus press the neck, while the right one is slackened. 

To stop the horse, or make hin back, the nails should 
de turned from the first 
versed, and the wrist be rounde much as 7 

The body, says valuable Treatise on 
Horsemanship, must always be in a situation, as well to 
preserve the balance, as to maintain the seat (see fig. 3). 
One of the most common errors committed by ladies on 
horseback, who have not been properly taught to ride, is 
hanging by the near crutch, so that instead of being yrace- 
fully seated im the centre of the saddle, with the head in 
#8 proper situation, and the shoulders even (Fig. 4), the 
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body is inclined to the left, the head is brought to the 
right by an inelegant bend of the neck in that direction, 
the right shoulder is elevated, and the left depressed. To 
correct or avoid these and similar faults, is important. 
‘]l the rider’s movements should harmonize with the 
paces of the animal: her position should be at once easy 
to herself and to her horse, and alif®e calculated to insure 
her own safety and give her a perfect command over him, 
If she sit in a careless, ungraceful manner, the action of 
her horse will be the reverse of elegant. A lady seldom 
appears to greater advantage than when mounted on'® 
fine horse, if her deportment be graceful, and her positions 
correspond with his paces and attitudes; but the reverse 
is the case, if, instead of acting with, and influencing the 
movements of the horse, she appear to be tossed to and 
fro, and overcome by them. She should rise and descend, 
advance and stop with, and not after, the animal. From 
this harmony of motion results ease, elegance, and the 
most brilliant effect. The lady should sit in — & posi- 
tion, that the Weight of her body may rest on the centre 
of the saddle: one shoulder should not be advanced more 
than the other; neither must she bear any weight on the 
stirrup, nor hang by the pommel over the near side; she 
ought not to suffer herself to incline forward, but partially 
backward. If she bend forward, her shoulders will, most 
likely, be rounded, and her weight thrown too much 
upon the horse’s shoulders; in addition to these disadvan- 
tages, the position will give her an air of tinnd gaucherie. 
Leaning a little backward, on the contrary, tends to bring 
the shoulders in, keeps the weight in its proper bearing, 
and produces an appearance of comely confidence. 

The head should be in an easy, natural position, that 
is, neither drooping forward nor thrown back—neither 
leaning to the right nor to the left. ‘Ihe bust should be 
clegantly developed, by throwing back the shoulders, ad- 
vancing the chest, and bending the back part of the waist 
inward. The elbows should be steady, and kept in an 
easy, and apparently unconstrained position near the sides; 
the lower part of the arm should form a right angle with 
the upper part, which ought to descend almost perpendi- 
cularly from the shoulder. The position of the hands, 
when both are occupied with the reins, or when the reins 
are held in one only, we have already noticed; the right 
arm and hand, in the latter case, may drop easily from 
the shoulder, and the whip be held in the fingers, with the 
lash downwards between two fingers andthe thumb. The 
whip may also be carried in the right hand, in the manner 
adopted by gentlemen: the lady is not restricted to any pre- 
cise rules in this respect, but may vary the position of her 
whip arm as she may think fit, so that she do not permit it 
to appear ungraceful. She must also take care that the 
whip be so carried, that its point do not tickle or irritate 
the flank of the horse. 

he stirrup is of very little yse except to support the 
left foot and leg, and to assist the rider to rise in the trot; 
genera®y speaking, therefore, as we haye already remarke 
ed, none of the weight of the body should be thrown upon 
the stirrup. The left leg should not be cramped up, but 
asstime an easy and comfortable position; it should neither 
be furced out, so as to render the general appearance un- 
graceful, and the leg itself fatigued; nor should it be press 
ed close to the horse, except when used as an aid, but 
descend gracefully by his side, without bearing against it. 

Although hanging by the left crutch of the pommel, over 
the near side, is not only inelegant, but objectionable in 
many important respects, the pommel, properly used, is 8 
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lady’s principal dependance on horseback: by the right 
knee being passe 1 over the near crutch, the toes slightly 
@evated, and the leg pressed against the fore-flap of the 
saddle, the pommel is grasped, and the rider well secured 
in the possession of her seat It.is said, that when a lady, 
while her horse is going at a’smart trot, can lean over on 
the right side, far enough to see the horse’s shoe, she may 
be supposed to have established a correct seat; which, we 
repeat she should spare no pains to acquire. In some of 
the schools, a pupil is often directed to ride without the 
stirrup, and with her arms placed behind her, while the 
master holds the longe, and urges the horse to various de- 

ees of speed, and in different directions, in order to settle 
- firmly and gracefully on the saddle—to convince her 
that there is security without the stirrup—and to teach her 
to accomp my with precision and ease, the various move- 
ments of the horse. 

Nothing can be more detrimental to the grace of a lady’s 

appearance on horseback, than a bad position: a friend 
of ours siys, it is a sight that would spoil the finest land- 
scape in the world. ‘shat can be much more ridiculous, 
than a fernale, whose whole frame, through mal-po-ition, 
seems to be the sport of every movement of the horse? 
It is certainly rather painful to behold such a sight. If 
the lady be not mistress of her seat, and be unable to 
maintain a proper position of her limbs and body, as soon 
as her horse starts into a trot, she runs the risk of being 
tossed about on the saddle, like the Halcyon of the poets 
in her frail nest,— 


Floating upon the boisterous rude sea, 


If the animal should canter, his fair rider’s head will be 
jerked to and fro as “a vexed weathercock;” her drapery 
will be blown about, instead of falling gracefully around 
her; and her elbows rise and fall, er, us it were, flap up 
and down like the pinions of an awkward nestling endea- 
vouring to fly. ‘To avoid such disagreeable similies be- 
ing applied to her, the young lady, who aspires to be a 
good rider, should, even from her first lesson in the art, 
strive to obtain a proper deportment on the saddle. She 
ought to be correci, without seeming stiff or formal; and 
easy, without appearing slovenly. ‘The position we have 
described, subject to occasional variations, will be ‘ound, 


by experience, to be the most natural and graceful mode 
of sitting a herse; it is easy to the rider and her steed; and 
enables the former to govern the actions of the latter so 
effectually, in all ordinary cases. as to produce that har 


mony of motion, which is so much and so deservedly ad- 
mired. A lady should nde her pallrey, even as some 
beautiful water-fowl passes onward wih the tide, seem- 
ing in the eye of fancy, by the concord of its motions with 
the undulations of the water, to be a p@ftion of the stream, 
on the surfauee of which it fluats. 

The balance is conducive to the ease, elegance, and se- 
curity of the rder:—it consists in a fure-knowledge of 
what direction any given motion of the herse would throw 
the body, and a ready adaptation of the whole frame to the 
proper position, before the horse has com, let d his change 
of attitude or action; it is that disposition of the pers: n, in 
accordance with the movements of the horse, which pre- 
vents it from an improper inclination forward or backward, 
to the right or to the left. 

The balance is governed by thedirection and motion of 

the horse’s legs. If the animal be either standing still, or 
merely walking straight furward, the body should be pre- 
served in the simple position which we have directed the 
lady to assume on taking her seat. Should it be neces- 
sary to apply the whip, so as to make the animal quicken 
his pice, or to pull him in suddenly, the body must be pre- 
pred to accommodate itself to the animal’s change of ac- 
tion. 
When going round a corner at a brisk pace, or rid- 
ing in a circle, the body should lean back rather more 
than in the walking position, in the same degree that the 
horse bends inward, must the body lean in that direction. 
If a horse shy at any object, and e:ther turn completely and 
suddenly round, or run on one side only, ‘he body should, 
if possible, keep time with his movements, an 1 adapt 
itseli so as to turn or swerve with him; otherwise the ba- 
lance will be lost, and the rider be in danger of falling off 
on the side from which the horse starts. 

The proper mode of preserving the balance under some 
other circumstances, will be found described in a future 
number. In no case, let it be remembered, should the 
rider endeavour to assist herself in preserving her balance 
Dy pulling at the reins 














Some horses are addicted to a very troublesome and 
vicious habit of turning round suddenly —we do not here 
allud: to shyness but restiveness—without exhibiting any 
previous symptom of their intention, A horse soon ascere 
tains that the lef* hand is weak. r than the right, and, cone 
sequently, less able to oppose him; he, therefore turns on 
the off side, and wrth such force and suddenne ss, that it 
is almo-tim_ ossible, even if the rider be prepared for the 
atiack, to prevent him; in this case, it would be unwise to 
make the attempt; the rider would be foiled, and the horse 
become encouraged, by his success in the struggle, to 
make similar endeavours to have his own way, or disinount 
his rider. The better plan is, instead of endeavouring to 
} revent him from turning with the left hand, to pul him 
sharply with the right, until his head has made a complete 
circle, and he finds to his astonishment, that he is precise- 
ly in the place from which he started. Should he repeat 
the turn, on the rides’s attempting to urge him forward, 
she should pull him round on the same side three or four 
umes, and assist the power of the hand in so doing, bya 
smart aid oi the whip, or the leg: while this is doing, she 
must take eure to preserve her balance by an inclination 
of the body to the centre of the circle which is described 
by the horse’s head in his evolution, The same plan may 
be pursued when a horse endeavours to turu a corner, 
contrary to the wish of his rider; and if he be successfully 
baffled three or fuur times, it is most probable that he will 
hot renew his endeavours. On the same principle, when 
a horse refuses to advance, and whipping would increase. 
his obstinacy, or make him rear, or boit away in a differ- 
ent direction, it is advisable to make him walk backward, 
unti! he evinces a willingness to advance. A runaway 
might. in many instances, be cured of his vice by his be- 
ing suffered to gallop, unchecked, and being urged forward 
when he showed an inclination to abate his speed, rather 
than by at'empting to pull him in; but this remedy is, in 
most situations, dangerous, even for men; and all other 
means should be tried before it is resorted to by the rider, 
Should either of our fair readers—“ which the fates fore- 

i? have the misfortune to be mounted ona runaway, 
she may avoid any evil consequences, if she can contrive 
to retain her self possession, and act as we are about to 
direct: ~—che must endeavour to maintain her seat at all 

s, and to preserve the best balance, or position of 
body, to carry her dcfences into gperation; the least symp- 
tom of alarm, on her part, will increase the terror or de- 
termination of the horse; a dead, heavy pull at the bridle 
will at once aid, rather t) an deter Lim in his speed, and 
prevent her trom having suiiicicnt mastery over his mouth 
and her own h.nds to gude hun; she must therefore, 
hid the rens in such a manner as to keep the horse toe 
gether when at the height of his pace. aud to guide him 
trom rund g agaist anything in Ins ¢ ourse; and it is most 
probable that he wil svou abate his speed ‘and gradually 
subside to a moderate pace. . Siwieg the mouth (that 
is, pulung each rem alternately) will frequently bring a 
horse upina few minul¢ $5 Siac kening the :emns tor an in- 
stant, aud then jer:.ing them with force, may also produce 
a stnular effect: but if the latier mode be adopted, the 
rider must take care that the ho se, by stopping suddenly, 
do not bring her on his neck, or throw her over his head. 
In whatever manner the runaway be s'opped, it is advise 
able to be on the alert, lest he should become so disunited 
by the operation, as to fall. Our reader will here think, 
perhaps, taat this advice muy be casy enough to give, 
but dificult to follow: we ‘beg leave, however, to tell her, 
that although it is not so easy as drawing ona worn glove, 
a stray curl, it is much more practicable than 
Will never have occa- 


or re placing 
she may imagine, but we trust she 
sion to put it to the prool. : , 

There is another situation, in which it is advisable to 
force the horse aparently to ha e his own way, in order 
to baffle his attacks. Kestive ho ss, or even docile ante 
mals, when put out of temper, * imeumes endeavour to 
crush their riders’ legs against wi Is, gafes, trees, posts, 
&e. An inexperienced rider, in such a situation, would 
Strive tu pull the horse away; her exertions would be un» 
availing; the animal would feel that he could master the 
pposition, aud thus discovering the rider’s we kness, 
turn it to ber disadvantage on future occasions. We can- 
not too ofien repeat, that, although a rider should not de- 
sist until she has subdued her horse, she must never ene 
ter into an open, undisguised contest with him. It is use- 
less to attick him on a point which he is resolute in de- 
he assault should rather be directed tohis weak- 
If he fortify bjmself in one place, he must pro- 
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portionably diminish his powers of defence in another: he 
anticipates and prepares (o resist any attempt to overcome 
him on his stron: side; and his astonishment at being at- 
tacked on the other, and with success. on ace vunt of his 
weskness in that quarter, gor 
due him. If he plan hinsett 
against being torerd to advance, mrs : 
tle difficulty to make him go back If he appearto b 
termined not to yo to the nght, the nder may, on account 
of the mode in which he disposes his body and limbs, with 
great facility turn him to the left. If he stand stock-still, 
and wil] not nove in any direction, his crime may be made 
his punishment: the mder should sit patiently until he 
show a disposition to advance, which he will probably do 
in a very short time, when he discovers that she is not 
annoyed by his standing still. Nothing will subdue a 
horse so soon as this mode of turning his attacks against 
himself, and making his defences appear acis of obedience 
to the rider’s inclina'ion. When, therefore, a horse vici- 
ously runs on one side towards a wall, pulls his head forci- 
bly towards it; and if, by the aid of the leg or whip, you 
can drive his croupe ow, you may succeed in backing him 
completely away from it. It is by no means improbable, 
that when he finds that his rider is inc ined to go to the 
wall as well as himself, he wil! desist; should he not, his 
croupe may be so turned outward, that he cannot do his 
rider any mischief. 
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A horse may be coaxed and encouraged to go up to the 
object that alarms him; and if the rider succeed in mak- 
ing him approach it, a beneficial effect will be produc- 
ed: the horse will discover that his fears were groundless 
and be less likely to start again from any similar cause. 

After the first impulse of terror has subsided, the 
horse, if he be properly managed, wili even manifest an 
inclination to approach and examine the o! ject that alarm 
ed him; but whie he is so doing, the rider wust be on her 
guard, for the least movement or timidity, on her part — 
the rustling ofa leaf, er the passing of a shadow —will, in 
ali probability frighten him again, and he will start round 
more violently than before. Afier this it will be exceed- 
ingly difficult to bring him up to the oiyject. Dir. Astley, 
however, whoin we have betor« quoted, says, that sh« uid 
the first trial prove unsucces-ful, it must be repeated, un- 
til you succeed; observing, thatthe second attempt should 
not be made until the horse’s fears huve subsided, and his 
confidence has returned. A horse that is rather shy, may, 
in many cases, be prevented from starting, by the rider 
turning his head a litle away f-om those objects which 
she knows by experience are likely fo warm him, as Ww ell 
before she approaches as while she passes them. 

_A lady, certainly, should not ride any horse that is ad- 
dicted to shying. stumbling, rearing, or any other vice; 
but she ought nevertheless, to be prepared «gainst their 
occurrence; for however careful and judicious those per- 
sons, by whom her horse is selected, may be. and how- 
ever long a trial she may have had of hts temper and me- 
nits, she cannot be sure, when she takes the r: ins, that she 
may not have to use her defences against rearing or kick- 
ang, or be required to exercise her shill to save herself from 
the dangers attendant on starting or stumbling before she 
dismounts. The quietest horse may exhibit symptoms of 
vice, even without any apparent cause, afier years of 
good behaviour; the best tempered are not immaculate, 
nor the surest-footed infallible; it is wise, therefore, to be 
Prepared against frailty or accident. 

Stumbling is not ony unpleasant, but dangerous; to ride 


& horse that is apt to trip, is like dwelling in a ruin; we 
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In shying, the same principle may be acted upon more 
advantageously, perhaps, than in any other instance. [f 
a horse be alarmed at any olject, and, insterd of goin 
up to or passing it, he tara round, the nde should manage 
hi the m where the 
should thea de sooth d 
1, rath urged by correcticn, to 
upp oa object that alarms him, to attempt 
tu ferce him up to it would be ridiculous and dangerous, 
Iv the horse swerve from an object, and try to pass it ata 
brisk rate. it is useless to pull him towards it, for if you 
succeed in bringing his*head on one side, his croupe will 
be turned outward, and his legs work in an opposite di- 
rection: this resistance will increase prop -rtionally to the 
exertions made by the rider. A horse, in this manner, 
may fly from imaginary into real danger; for he cannot see 
where he is going, nor what he may run against. Pulling 
in the rein, therefore, on the side from which the horse 
shies, is improper; it should rather be slackened, and the 
horse’s head turned away from the object which terrifies 
him: by this mode a triple advantage is gained; in the 
first place, the horse’s attention is diverted to other mines; 
secondiy, the dreaded object loses half its terrors when he 
finds no intention manifested on the rider’s part to force 
him nearer to it; and, lastly, he is enabled to see, and, 
consequently, avoid any danger in front, or on the other 
side of him, 
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cannot be comfortable if we feel that we are unsafe; and, 
truly, there 1s no safety on the back of a stumbling nag. 
The best advice can offer our readers as to such an 
animal, is, ne¢ vere ride him after his demerits are dis- 
covered, althorgh the best horse in the world may, we 
must confess, make a false step, and even break his 
knees, When a horse trips, his head should be raised 
and supported by elevating the hand; and the lady should 
instantly throw herself back, so as to relieve his shou'ders 
of her weight. It 13 useless to whip a hor-e afier stumbling, 
(as it is aiso after shying,) for it is clear he would not run 
the risk of breaking his knees, or his if he could 
help it. If a horse be constantly punished for stumbling, 
the moment he has recovered from a false step, he will 
start forward, flurried and disunited in fear of the whip, 
and not ouly put the rider to inconvenience, but run the 
risk ofa repetition of his mishap before he regains his self- 
possession, It being generally the practice~and a very 
bad practice it is—tor riders to correct horses for stum- 
bling we may discover an ha}itua! trom an occasional stum- 
bler, by this circumstance; namely, when a horse, that is 
tolerably safe, makes a false step be gathers himself vp, 
and ts +light!y animated for a moment or two only. or gues 
on as if nothing had happened; but if he be an old offend- 
er, he wil remember the punishment he has repeatedly 
received immediately afier a stumble, and dash forward in 
the manner we have described, expecting the usual accom- 
paniment to his misfortune. 

When a horse evinces any disposition to kick, or rear, 
the reins should be separated and held in both hands. in 
the manner we have described in a previous page. This 
should also be done when he attempts to run away, grows 
restive, orshies. The body should also be put in its pro- 
per balance for performing the defences: it should be up- 
right, the shoulders thrown back, the waist brought for- 
ward, and the head keptsteady. Every part of the frame 
must be flexible, but perfectly ready for action. The dan- 
ger attendant on the horse’s rearing, is, that the rider may 
tall off over the croupe, or pull the horse backward upon 
her. To prevent either of these consequences, immediate~ 
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ly a horse rises, slacken the reins, and bend the body for- 
ward, so as t» throw its weigl.t on his shoulgers, (Fig. 5;) 
and the moment his fure foot come to the ground—having 
recovered your position gradually as he descends—currect 
him smartly if he will b ar it; or endeavour to pull him 
round two or three Umes, avd thus divert hun from his wb- 
jict; the latter course may also be adopted to prevent his 
rearing, if the rider can foresee his intention. We have 
made some other observations on this subject in a preced- 
ing page, to which we beg t» refer our readers. 

A horse that displays any symptoms of kicking, should 
be held tight in hand: if his head be kept up, he cannot do 
much mischief with his heels. If, however, when the ri- 
der is unprepared, in spite of her exertions, he should 
get his head down, she must endeavour, by means of the 
reins, to prevent the aniraal from throwing himself down, 
and also by a proper inclinativn of her body backward 
save herself from being thrown forward, Fig. 6.) If the 
least opportunity should occur, she must try to give him 


ALTHOvGRH our limits wi!] not permit us to enter into 
an elaborate detail of the lessons taken by a pupil in the 
riding-school, itis right that we should give the iearner a 
few useful hints on the rudiments of Riding, and not devote 
our whole space to the improvement of those who have 
made considerable progress. While we endedvour to 
correct bad habits in the self-taught artist —in the pupil of 
a kind friend, an affectionate relative, or of a mere groom 
—to confirm the regular'y educated equestrian in the true 
principles and practice of the art—to remind her of what 
she has forgotten and to improve upgm the knowledge she 
may have acquired —we must mot tae those among our 
young friends, who, hayfy never mounted a horse, are de- 
sirous of learning huw to ride with grace and propriety, 
and who dweli at a distance, or do not feel inclined to take 
lessons from a master. To such, oneShird, at least, of 
our preceding: bservations are applicahie; and we recom- 
mend an attentive perusal of what we have said, as to 
Mounting, the aids, the balance, position, &c. befure they 
aspire to the saddle. (ur other remarks they will find 
useful when they have acquired a little practice. 

A quiet and well-trained horse and a caretui attendant, 
should, if possible be procured) A horse, that knows his 
duty, will almost instruct his rider: and if a friend, who is 
accustomed to horses. or 4 careful servant, accompany 
the pupil, there is little or nothing to fear, even in the first 
attempts: the friend or groom, may also, by his advice, 
Materially assist the learner inher progress, 

It would be need!ess for us to repeat our advice as to 
the manner of mounting, holding the res, making the 
horse advance, stop, turn, &c or the proper position of 
the body and limbs; all these, in her early lessons, tHe pu- 
pil should gradually practise 

Vatxixc.—Let the pupil walk the horse@forward in a 
straight line, and at a slow rate, supporting his head in 
such a manner as to make him keep tne in the beats of 
his pace; but not holding the reins so tight as to retard the 
measurement of his steps, or to make hin break into a trot 
on being animated (Fig. 7). The hand shvuld be so carried, 
that it may delicately but distinctly feel, by the operation of 
the horse’§ mouth on the reins, every beat of his action. If 
he do not exert himself sufficiently, he must be slightly ani- 
mated. Should he break into a trot, he must be checked 
by the reins; but the pull must neither be so firm or con- 
tinued as to make him stop. The moment he obeys the 
rein and drops into a walk, the hand is to be relaxed 
unto its previous position. Should he require animating 





two or three sharp turns; this may also be done with ad 
vantage, if she detect any incipient attempts in the amial 
to kick. “A horse that rears high seldom kicks much, he 
may do both aliernately; and the rider should be pr * ed 
against his attempts, by seeping her balance In : ‘a " 
tor ether of the corresponding defences, She ~ _ 
take care, that while she is holding her horse’s whe ro | 
well in nand, to prevent him from kicking, she do oan 
him to rear, by too great a degree of pressure on his Ane 
It is proper to observe, that if a horse be chastised for either 
of these vices, the whip should be applied to the shoulder 
for kicking, and behind the saddle for rearing: but we must 
needs remark, that correction on the shoulder is, in some 
degree, likely to make a kicking horse rear; and on the 
flank, or hind quarters, to make a rearing horse kick.— 
The rider, however, cannot do better, under the circume 
stances, than to correct the positive evil, notwithstande 
ing > possible consequence, in the manner we have di- 
rected, 


: - 
again, the movement for that parpose must be more gentle 
than before lest he once more break into a trot. 

Afier walking in a straight line for a short time, the 
pupil should practice the turn to the right and to the left; 
alte:nately using both hands in these vperations, in the 
manner directed in a previous page. She must observe, 
that when she pulls the right rein to turn the horse on that 
sid«, the other hand must be relaxed and lowered, or ade 
vanced, to 's!acken the lefl rein and ease the horse’s mouth, 
and vice versa, 

If the horse will not readily obey the hand in turning, or 
do not bring forward his croupe sufficiently, he is urged to 
throw himself more on the bit, by an an mation of the le 
or whip. ‘Lhe animations, during the first lessons, shoul 
be commenced with great gentleness and the rider will 
easily discover, by a little experience, to what degree it is 
necessary to increase them, tn order to procure obedience, 
This observation should be attended to, were it only for 
the pipil’s safety: for if she begin with her animations 
above the horse s spirit, his courage will be so rai-ed as 
to endanger, or, at least, alarm her; and thus render 
what would otherwise be a agreeable ¢ xercise, unpleasant, 

Afier the pupil has practi ed waiking in a straight line, 
and turning on either side, for a few days she may walk 
ln a circie, and soon make her horse wheel, charge, demi- 
volt, &c ‘The circle should be large at first: but when 
the pupil has acquired her proper equilibrium, &c. it must, 
day by day, be gradually contracted. 

In riding round a circle, the inner rein is to be rather 
lowered, and the bedy inclined inward: this inclination 
must be increased during succeeding lessons, as the cire 
cle 1s contracted, and the pupil quickens the pace of her 
horse. She must ; ractisc in the large circle. until she is 
able, by her hand and her aids, to make the horse perform 
it correctly. The inside rein must be delicately acted 
upon: if it be jerked at distant intervals, or borne upon 
with ut intermission the horse, in the furmer case, will 
swerve in and out, and, in the latter, the rider’s hand and 
the animal’s mouth wiil both become in some degree dead- 
ened; and thus their correspondence wil be decreased — 
In order to procure correct action, the inner rein should 
be alternately borne on ina very slight degree, and relaxed 
the next instant—the hand keep.ng exact ume in its opera- 
tions with the cadence of the horse’s foot. The direction 
is to be frequently changed—the pupil shemsely working 
to the right and the left, so as to bring both her hands inte 


practice, 








portionably diminish his powers of defence in another: he 
anticipates and prepares to resist any attempt to overcome 
him on his stron: side; and his astomshment at being at- 
tacked on the other, and with success. on ace unt of his 
weekness in that quarter, goes far to dishearten and sube 
due him. If he plant tumsetf in a position of resrsta 
against being forced to advance, mas a matter of very lit- 
tle difficulty to make him go back If he appear to be de- 
ternuned not to yo to the right, the nder may, on account 
of the mode in which he disposes his body aud limbs, with 
great facility turn him to the left. If he stand stock-still, 
and wil] not inove in any direction, his crime may be made 
his punishment: the rider should sit patiently until he 
show a disposition to advance, which he will probably do 
in a very short time, when he discovers that she is not 
annoyed by his standing still. Nothing will subdue a 
horse so soon as this mode of turning his attacks against 
himself, and making his defences appear acis of obedience 
to the rider’s inclina'ion. When, therefore, a horse vici- 
ously runs on one side towards a wall, pulls his head furci- 
bly towards it; and if, by the aid of the leg or whip, you 
can drive his croupe ow, you may succeed in backing him 
completely away from it. It is by no means improbable, 
that when he finds that his rider is ine ined to go to the 
wall as well as himself, he will desist; should he not, his 
croupe may be so turned outward, that he cannot do his - 
ide? any mischief. 


A horse may be coaxed and encouraged to go up to the 
object that alarms him; and if the rider succeed in mak- 
ing him approach it, a beneficial effect will be produc- 
ed: the horse will discover that his fears were groundless 
and be less likely to start again from any similar cause 

After the first impulse of terror has subsided, the 
horse, if he be proper y managed, will even manifest an 
inclination to approach and examine the o| ject that alarm 
ed him; but whie he is so doing, the rider wust be on her 
guard, for the least movement or timidity, on her part — 
the rustling ofa leaf, or the passing of a shadow —wiil, in 
ali probability frighten him again, and he will start round 
more violently than before. Afier this it will be exceed- 
ingly difficult to bring hin up to the olject. ir. Astley, 
however, whom we have betore quoted, says, that should 
the first trial prove unsucces-tul, it must be repeate d, une 
til you suce« ed; observing, thatthe second attempt shou 
not be made until the horse’s fears nuve subsided, and his 
confidence has returned. A horse that is rather shy, may, 
in many cases, be prevented from starting, by the nder 
turning his head a hitie away f.om those objects which 
she knows by experience are likely to alarm him, as weil 
before she approaches as while she passes thei. 

_A lady, certainly, should not ride any horse that is ad- 
dicted to shying. stumbling, rearing, or any other vice; 
but she ought nevertheless, to be prepared «gainst their 
occurrence; for however careful and judicious those per- 
sons, by whom her horse is selected, may be. and how- 
ever long a trial she may have had of hts temper and me- 
nits, she cannot be sure, when she takes the r: ins, that she 
may not have to use her detences against rearing or kick- 
ing, or be required to exercise her shill to save herself from 
the dangers attendant on starting or stumbling before she 
dismounts. The quietest horse may exhibit symptoms of 
vice, even without any apparent cause, after years of 
god behaviour; the best tempered are not immaculate, 
nor the surest-footed infallible; it is wise, therefore, to be 
prepared against frailty or accident. 

Stumbling is not cay unpleasant, but dangerous; to ride 
& horse that is apt to trip, is like dwelling in a ruin; we 


, 


In shying, the same principle may be acted upon more 
advantageously, perhaps, than in any other instance. [f 
a horse be alarmed at any object, and, imsterd of goin 
up to or passing it, he tacn round, the nde should manage 


the manner recommended m cases where the 

is throush restiv ness, he should thea de sooih d 

ged, rather than be urged by corrects n, to 

hor pass the object that alarms him, to attempt 

: him up to it would be ndiculous and dangerous, 

Ir the hors: swerve from an object, and try to pass it ata 
brisk rate. it is useless to pull him towards it. for if you 
succeed in bringing his*head on one side, his croupe will 
be turned outward, and his legs work in an opposite di- 
rection: this resistance will increase prop ‘rtionaily to the 
exertions made by the rider. A horse, in this manner, 
may fly from imaginary into real danger; for he cannot see 
where he is going, nor what he may run against. Pullin 
in the rein, therefore, on the side from which the horse 
23, is improper; it should rather be slackened, and the 

s head turned away from the object which terrifies 

him: by this mode a triple advantage is gained; in the 
first place, the horse’s attention is diverted to other a 
secondly, the dreaded object loses half its terrors when he 
finds no intention manifested on the rider’s part to force 
him nearer to it; and, lastly, he is enabled to see, and, 





consequently, avoid any danger in front, or on the other 
side of him, 


| cannot be comfortable if we frel that we are unsafe; and, 

| truly, there is no safety on the back of a stumbling nag. 

| The best advice can offer our readers as to such an 
amimal, is, ne verte ride hin after his demerits are dis- 
covered, althorgh the best horse in the world may, we 
must confess, make a false step, and even break his 
knees. When a horse trips, his head should be raised 
and supported by elevating the hand; and the lady should 
instantly throw herself back, so as to relieve his shoulders 
of her weight. [t 13 useless to whip a hor-e afier stumbling, 
(as it is also after shying,) for it 1s clear he would not run 
the nsk of breaking his knees, or his nose if he could 
help it. If a horse be constantly punished for stumbling, 
the moment he has recovered from a false step, he will 
start furward, flurried and disunited in fear of the whip, 
and not ouly put the rider to inconventence, but run the 
risk ofa repetition of his mishap before he regains his self- 
possession, It being generally the practice—and a very 
bad practice it is—tor mders te correct horses for stum- 
bling we may discover an ha}itual! trom an occasional stume 
bler, by this circumstance; namely. when a horse, that is 
tolerably safe, makes a false step be gathers himself up, 
and ts +lightly animated for a moment or two only or gues 
on as if nothing had happened; but if he be an old offend- 
er, he wil remember the punishment he has repeatedly 
received immediately after a stumble, and dash forward in 
the manner we have described, expecting the usual accom- 
paniment to his misfortune. 

When a horse evinces any disposition to kick, or rear, 
the reins should be separated and held in both hands. in 
the manner we have described in a previous page. This 
should also be done when he attempts to run away, grows 
restive, orshies. The body should also be put in its pro- 
per balance for performing the defences: it should be up- 
rivht, the shoulders thrown back, the waist brought for- 
ward, and the head keptsteady. Every part ofthe frame 
must be flemble, but perfectly ready for action. The dan- 
ger attendant on the horse’s rearing, is, that the rider may 
tall off over the croupe, or pull the horse backward upon 
her, To prevent either of these consequences, immediate- 
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ly a horse rises, slacken the reins, and bend the body for- 
ward, so as t» throw its weigl.t on his shoulders, (Fig. 5;) 
and the wnument his fure foot come to the ground—having 
recovered your position gradu ally as he descen 1s—eurrect 
him smartly if he will b ar ut; or endeavour to pull him 
round two or three mes, aud thus divert him from his ub- 
ect; the latter course may also be adopted to prevent his 
reariny, if the rider can foresee his intention. We have 
made some other observations on this. subject in a preced- 
ing page, to which we beg t» refer our readers. 

A horse that displays any symptoms of kicking, should 
be held tight in hand: if his head be kept up, he cannot do 
much mischief with his heels. If, however, when the ri- 
der is unprepared, in spite of her exertions, he should 
get his head down, she must endeavour, by means of the 
reins, to prevent the animal from throwing himself down, 
and also by a proper inclinati’n of her body backward 
save herself from being thrown forward, Fig. 6.) If the 
least opportunity should occur, she must try to give him 


ALTHOUVGH our limits wi!l not permit us to enter into 
an elaborate detail of the lessons taken by a pupil in the 
riding-school, itis right that we should give the iearner a 


few usefui hints on the rudiments of Riding, and not devote 
our whole space to the improvement of those who have 
made considerable progress. While we endedvour to 
correct bad habits in the self-taught artist —in the pupil of 
a kind friend, an affectionate relative, or of a mere groom 
—to confirm the regular'y educated equestrian in the true 
principles and practice of the art—to remind her of what 
she has forgotten and to improve upgg the knowledge she 
may have acquired —we must not fulget those among our 
young frieads, who, hayfhy never mounted a horse, are de- 
sirous of learning how to ride with grace and propriety, 
and who dweli at a distance, or do not feel inclined to take 
lessons from a master. To such, onehird, at least, of 
our preceding: bservations are applicabie; and we recom- 
mend an attentive perusal of what we have said, as to 
mounting, the aids, the balance, position, &c. before they 
aspire tu the saddle. ur other remarks they will find 
useful when they have acquired a little practice. 

A quiet and well-trained horse and a caretul attendant, 
should, if possible be procured A horse, that knows his 
duty, will almost instruct his rider; and if a friend, who is 
accustomed to horses, or 4 careful servant, accompany 
the pupil, there is little or nothing to fear, even in the first 
attempts: the friend or groom, may also, by his advice, 
materially assist the learner inher progress, 

It would be need!ess for us to repeat our advice as to 
the manner of mounting, holding the reins, making the 
horse advance, stop, turn, &e or the proper position of 
the body and limbs; al! these, in her early lessons, tHe pu- 
pil should gradually practise 

W acxixa.——Let the pupil walk the horse@forward in a 
straight line, and at a slow rate, supporting his head in 
sucha manner asto make him keep time in the beats of 
his pace; but not holding the reins so tight as to retard the 
measurement of his steps, or to make hin break into a trot 
on being animated (Fig. 7). The hand shvuld be so carried, 
that it may delicately but distinctly feel, by the operation of 
the horee% mouth on the reins, every beat of his action. If 
he do not exert himself sufficiently, he must be slightly ani- 
mated. Should he break into a trot, he must be checked 
by the reins; but the pull must neither be so firm or con- 
tinued as to make him stop. The moment he obeys the 
rein and drops into a walk, the hand is to be relaxed 
into its previous position. Should he require animating 














two or three sharp turns; this may also be done with ad 
vantage, if she detect any inciment attempts in the ant al 
to kick. “A horse that rears high seldom kicks much, . 
may do both aliernately; and the rider should be : ed 
against his attempts, by + eeping her balance in hte 
for evther of the corresponding defences. She m _~ 
take care, that while she is holding her horse's head ue, pe 
well in nand, to prevent him from kicking, she do oantine 
him to rear, by too greata degree of pressure on his rama 
It is proper to observe, that if a horse be chastised for either 
of these vices, the whip should be applied to the shoulder 
for kicking, and behind the saddle for rearing: but we must 
needs remark, that correction on the shoulder is in some 
degree, likely to make a kicking horse rear: and on the 
flank, or hind quarters, to make a rearing horse kick. — 
The rider, however, cannot do better, under the circum- 
stances, than to correct the positive evil, notwithstande 
ing possible consequence, in the manner we have di- 
rected, 


again, the movement for that parpose must be more gentle 
than befure lest he once more break into a trot. 

Afier walking in a straight line for a short time, the 
pupil should practice the turn to the right and to the left; 
alte:naiely using both hands in these vperations, in the 
manner directed in a previous page. She must observe, 
that when she pulls the right rein to turn the horse on that 
sid», the other hand must be relaxed and lowered, or ade 
vanced, to s!acken the left rein and ease the horse’s mouth, 
and vice versa, 

If the horse will not readily obey the hand in turning, or 
do not bring forward his croupe sufficiently, he is urged to 
throw himself more on the bu, by an an mation of the le 
or whip. "Lhe animations, during the first lessons, shoul 
be commenced with great gentleness and the rider will 
easily discover, by a tittle experience, to what degree it is 
nesessary to increase them, tn order to procure obedience, 
This observation should be attended to, were it only for 
the phpil’s safety: forif she begin with her animations 
above the horse s spirit, his courage will be so raised as 
to endanger, or, at least, alarm her; and thus render 
whei would otherwise be an agreeable ¢ xercise, unpleasant. 

Afier the pupil has practi ed walking in a straight line, 
and turning on either side, for a few days she may walk 
in a circle, and soon make her horse wheel, charge, demi- 
volt, &e ‘The circle should be large at first: but when 
the pupil has acquired her proper equilibrium, &c. it must, 
day by day, be gradually contracted. 

In riding round a circle, the inner rein is to be rather 
lowered, and the body inclined inward: this inclination 
must be increased during succeeding lessons, as the Cire 
cle 1s contracted, and the pupil quickens the pace of her 
horse. She must ; ractise in the large circle. until she is 
able, by her hand and her aids, to make the horse perform 
it correctly. The inside rein must be delicately acted 
upon: if it be jerked at distant intervals, or borne upon 
with» ut intermission the horse, in the former case, will 
swerve in and out, and, in the latter, the rider’s hand and 
the animal’s mouth wiil both become im some degree dead- 
ened; and thus their correspondence wi be decreased —~ 
In order to procure correct action, the inner rein should 
be alternately borne on ina very slight degree, and relaxed 
the next instant—the hand keep.ng exact ume in its opera- 
tions with the cadence of the horse’s foot. The direction 
is to be frequently changed—the pupil alternately working 
to the right and the left, so as to bring both her hands into 


practice, 
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As soon as the rider becomes tolerably well confirmed 
in her seat and balance, and in the pertormance of the 
simple aids and animations, as well in large as small circles, 
she s!iould begin to ride in double circles—at first, of con~ 
siderable diameter, but decreasing them by degrees as she 
improves Riding in double circles, is guiding the horse 
to perform a figure of 8; and this, im the language of the 
riding-school, 1s effecting the large and narrow change, 
according to the size of the cncie. The number of the 
circles may be increased, and the sizes varied, with great 
advantage, both to the rider and the horse. ‘They may be 
at some distance from each other, and the horse he guided 
to work from one to the other diagonally. 

Trottixe.—The pupil should begin to practise the 
trot (Fig 8) as soon as she is tolerably perfect in the 
walking lessons. Jt will be as wel! for her, at first, to 
trot in a siraight line; she may then work ir the large cir- 
ele, and proceed gradually through most of the figures 
which she has performed ina walk, To make the horse 
advance from a watk to a trot, the fore-hard should be 
slightly clevated, by drawing upwards the little finger of 
each hand (or that of the left hand only, when the pupil 
has advanced enough to hold the reins in one hand), and 
turning them toward the body. An anima‘ien of the leg 
and whip should accompany this motion, The trot shculd 
be commenced moderately: if the horse start off too rapid- 


Tue whole of the exercises in circles should next be 
perf.rmed in a canter, which may be commenced froma 
short, but animated trot, a walk, or even a stop. If the 
horse be well trained, a slight pressure of the whip and 
leg, and an elevation ofthe horse’s head, by means of the 
reins, will make him strike intoa canter. ™“hould he mis- 
understand, or disobey these indications of the rider’s will, 
by merely increasing his walk or trot, or going into the 
trot from a walk, as the case may be, he is to be pressed 
forward on the bit by an increased animation of the leg 
and whip; the reins, at the same time, being held more 
firmly, in order to restrain him from advancing too rapidly 
forward to bring his haunches under him; for the support 
of which in this position, he will ke« p both his hind feet for 
a moment on the ground, while he commences the canter 
by raising his fore feet together. 

The canter, (Fig. 9) 1s the most elegant and agreeable 
of ail the paces. when properly performed by the horse 
and rider; its perfection @onsists in its union and anima- 
tion, rather than itsspeed, It is usual with learners, who 
practise without a master, to begin the canter previously 
to the trot; but we are supported by good authority in re 
commending, that the pupil should first practise the trot, 
as it ts certainly much better calculated to streng'hen and 
confirm her in the balance, seat, &c. than the canter. 

The pupil is advised, at this st»ge of her progr: ss, to 
practise the paces, alternately, in the various combinations 
of the figures we have described; performing her aids 
with greater power and accuracy im turning and working 
in circles. when trotting or cantering, than when walking. 
She should also perfect herself in ler aids, the corresp: n- 
dence, and balance, by alternately increasing and diminish- 
ing the speed in each pace, until she attains a perfect 
mastery over herself and her horse, and can not only make 
him work in what direction and at what pace, but also at 
what degree of speed in each pace, she pleases. She 
may extend the canter toa galilop—learn how to ascertain, 
by the motion of the horse, if his canter be false or true, 
and acquire the means of inaking him rectify his action. 
In camering, the horse ought to lead with the right foot: 
should he strike off with the left, the rider must either 
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ly, or inerease the pace beyond the rider’s inclination, she 
must check him, by closing the hands firmly; «nd if that 
will not suffice, by drawing the little fingers upward and 
toward the body. this must not be done with a jerk, but 
delicately and gradually; and as soon as the proper effeot 
is pre duced, the reins are again to be slackened. Ifthe 
horse do not advance with sufficient speed, or do not bring 
up his haunches well, the animations used at starting him 
are to be repeated. 

When the horse is made to proceed to the trot, 
the pupil must endeavour to preserve her ba'ance, steadi- 
ness, and pianey, as in the walk. The rise in trotting ig 
to be acquired By practice. WW hen the horse in his action 
raises the rider from her seat, she should advance her 
body, and rest a considerable portion of her weight on the 
right knee; by means of which, and by bearing the left 
foot on the stirrup. she may return to her former position 
without being jerked: the right knee and the left foot, used 
in the same manner, will also ease herintherise. Parti. 
cular atiention must be paid to the gene ral position of the 
body while trotting: in this pace, ordinary riders frequent. 
ly rise to the lefi, which is a very bad practice, and must 
positive y Le avoided. The lady should also ‘ake care 
not to raise herself too high; the closer she maintains her 
seat, consistently with her own comfort, the more correct 
her appearance will be. 


check him to a walk, and then make him commence the 
canter again, or induce him to advance the proper leg by 
means of the near rein, pressing his side with the left leg, 


and touching the right shoulder with the whip. The hind 
legs should tollow direction of the fore legs, otherwise 
the nace is untra united, and unpleasant, both to the 
horse and sider: therefore, if the forse lead with his near 
fore leg (unless when cantering to the lefi—the only case 
when the near legs should be advanced). or wih his near 
hind leg except in the case just mentione d—although he 
may lead with the proper fore leg—ihe pace is false and 
must be rectified. 

‘The pupil must also learn how to perform the perfect 
stop in all the paces. The perfect stop in the walk, isa 
cessation of all actionin the animal. produced instantane- 
ously by the rider, without anv previous intimation — 
given to the horse (Fig. 10). The slovenly stop 1s gradus 
and uncertain; the incorrect slop ts a mom niary and v'0- 
lent check on the actioa in the middle, instead of the con- 
clusion, of the cadence; while its first part is coming to 
the ground, the proper movements should de performed by 
the rider, so that it may conclude correctly with the ca- 
dence. ‘The firmness of the hand should be increased, the 
body be thrown back, the reins drawn to the body, and 
the horse’s haunches pressed forward by the leg and whip, 
so tht he may be brought to bear on the bit. ; 

The stop in the trotis performed as in the walk: the rider 
should opertiiwhen the leading legs have come to the 
ground, so that the stop be perfected when the other fore 
and hind legs advance and complete the cadence. — ; 

The stop in the canter is performed by the rider in 4 Sir 
milar manner: the time should be at the instant when the 
horse’s fore feet are descending; the hind feet will imme- 
diately follow, and at once conclude the stop and cadence. 
The rider must bear in mind, that in order teumake the 
stop perfect, the horse should previously be an:mated, unit- 
ed, and ccrrect, in the beats or time of his pace. Stop- 
ping or turning too suddenly in the gallop, is very distress- 
ing tothe horse aswell as unsafe to the rider; in fact, the 
pace itself is rather too violent and exceptionable, in many 
respects, for a lady to ride. 











Ascugeny 


Bacxine.—It is necessary that the pupil should learn 
how to make a horse back in walking. To do this, the 
reins are to be drawn equally and steadily towards thé 
body, (but to yielding him when he obeys.) and his croupe 
is to be kept in a proper direction by means of the leg and 
the whip. 

The pupil should perform her first lessons with a snaffle 
bridle, holding the reins in both hands, and without a stir- 
rup. When she has acquired some degree of practice in 
the balaace, aids, and general government of the horse, 
she may use a curb with double reins, end hold them in 
the left hand—managing them as we directed in a for- 
mer page. 

It would be well for the self-taught equestrian, who has 
not acquired the true principles of Riding, to go through 
all the foregoing exercises in the paces, patiently and pro 
gressively. She will. doubtless, find it difficult to drop her 
incorrect mode of riding. but she should persevere, if she 
wishes to sit herhorse with grace, ease, and safety. The 
pupil, in all cases, should recollect, that her horse requires 
occasional haitings and relaxations: the time occupicd in 
each lesson, should be in proportion to the pace and ani- 
mation in which it has been performed. If the exercise be 
varied and highly-ammmated, the horse should rest to re- 
cruit himseif at the expiration of twelve or fifieen minutes; 
whea.refreshed by halting, he may*be made to gd through 
another of the same, or rather less duration, and then be 
= up for the day. It wuld be still better to make two 


alts in the same space of time: the exercise taken in such 
a lesson being equal to three ounditio sera work.— 
When the lessons are less animated, they may be made 


proportionally longer; But it is always better, if the pupil 
err in this respect, to do so on the side of brevity, than. 
by making her lessons too long, to harass her horse, and 
fatigue herself so as to lose her spirit and animation. 
Leapinc—In the riding-schools, ladies who never in- 
tend to join what the poets call the jocund pack, 
By copse or dingle, heath or sheltering wood, 


are frequently taught to leap at the bar. The practice is 
beneficial, as it tends to confirm the seat, and to enable 
the rider more effectually to preserve her balanee, should 
~ afterwards be mounted on an unsteady or vicious 
horse. 

Leaps are taken either standing, or flying, over a bar, 
which is so contrived as to fail when touched by the horse’s 
feet, if he do not clear it: it is placed at.a short distance 
from the ground at first, and,raised by degrees as the pu- 
plimproves The standing lcap, which is practised first, 
the horse takes from the halt, close to the bar ‘hogying 
leap is taken from any pace, and is easier than the stand- 
ing leap, although the latter is considered fer of the 
two to begin with; as, from the steadiness ae itis 
made by a trained horse, the master or assistant can aid 
the pupil at the slightest appearance of danger. 

‘The position of the rider ##to be governed in this, as in 
all other cases, by the action of the horse No weight is 
to be borne on the stirrup; for, in fact. pressure on the stir- 
rup will tepd to raise the body, rather than keep it close 
tothe saddle. The legs (parti@ularly the right one) must 
be pressed closely agaist the saddle; and the hand and 
the reins yielded to the horse, so that the rider can just 
cistnguish a slight correspondence between her hand and 
the herse’s mouth. The animations thus produced, and 
the invitation thus given, wil! makethehorserise. As his 
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fore quarters ascend, the lady is to advance forward; the 
back being bent inward, and the head upright and steady, 
(Fig. 11, the ascent.) As soon as the horse’s hind legs 
quit the ground, the body is to ificline backward—the rider 
taking care not to bear heavily on the reins, lest the 
force her hand, and pull her forward on his neck, or o 
his head, as he descends. When the leap 1s cleared, 
rider should bring the horse together, if at all disunited, 
and resume her previous ordinary position, e 
In the flying leap the seat is to be preserved as in the 
standing leap; except, that it is needless, and indeed un- 
wise, to advance the body as the horse rises; be¢ause, in 
the flying leap, the horse’s .positicn, especially imi a low 
leap, is more horizontal than when he rises at the bar from 
a halt. and there is great dangerofthe rider being thrown, 
if she lean forward, in case the horse suddenly checks 
himself and refuses the leap, ircumstance occasion- 
ally happens. The waist si brougat forward, and 
the body suffered to take that ation bickward, which 
will be produced by the spring forwardjofthe horse. The 
horse’s head is to be guided towards the bar, and the reins 
vielded to himas he advances. The proper distance for a 
horse to run previous to the leap, is from ten to fifteen 
yards. If he be well trained, he may be suffered to take 
his own pace at it; but it is necessary to animate an Tido- 
lent horse into a short, collected gallop. and urge him by 
@trengadstomaketheleap (Fig. 12, the descent.) , 
Having conducted our fair readers through the leading 
principles of horsemanship, teaching them how to enjoy 
its pleasures and to avoid its perils, it only remains for us 
to dismount them with grace and safety, which will form 
the closing remarks to this healthy and polite accom= 
plishment. 


DismounT1ING.—The first important point to be attend- 
ed to, in dismountirg, is the perfect disentanglement of the 
clothes from the saddle; and before the lady quits it, she 
ought to bring her horse carefully toa stop. If she be 
light and dexterous she may dismount without assistance, 
from a middle-sized horse; but it is better not to do so if 
the animal be high. The right hand, in preparigg to dis- 
mount, is to receive the reins, and be carfied to the off 
crutch ofthe pommel. The reins should be hel@ sufficient- 
ly tight to restrain the horse from’ advancing, and yet not 
so firm as to cause him to back or rear: nor uneven, Jest it 
make him swerve. The lady should next disengage her 
right lez from the pommel, clearing the dress as Bp raises 
her knee; then remove her right hand to her near cruteh, 
and take her foot from the stirrup. Thus far the process 
is the same, whether the lady dismount with or without as- 
sistance, 

If she be assisted, the gentleman, or attendant, may 
either lift her completely off the saddle to the ground, 
ifshe be very young; or, taking her left hand in his left 
hand, place his right hand on her waist, and as’she springs, 
off, support her in her descent. {See Fig. 13.) She may 
also alight, if she be tolerably active, by placing her right 
hand in that of the gentleman, who in this case stands at 
the horse’s shoulder, and descend without any other sup- 
port. Should there be any,objection or difficulty found in 
alighting by either of these modes, the gentleman, or as- 
sistant, ay place himself immediately in front of the lady, 
who is then t@ incline sufficiently forward for him to receive 
her wéight, by placing his hands under her arms, and thus 
easing her descent. 
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If the lady dismount without assistance, after the hand 
is carried from the off to the near crutch, she must turn 
round so as to be able to take in her hand a lock of the 
horse’s mane; by the aid of which, and bearing her right 
on the crutch, she may alfght without difficulty. In dis- 
mounting thus without assistance, she must turn complete- 
Bee's as she quits the saddle, so as to alight with her 

towards the horse’s side (See Fig. 14.) By what- 

er mode the lady dismounts, but especially if she du so 
without assistance, to preven: any unpleasant shock on 
feaching the ground, ste should hend her knees, suffer her 
body to be perfectly puant, and alight on her toes, or the 
balls of her feet. She is neither to relinquish her shold, 


nor is the gentleman, or as«stant. if she mate use of his 
ministry, to withdraw his Wand, until she is perfectly safe 
on the ground. In orderto acquire the mode of dismount- 


ing with grace and ease, more practice is required than 
merely descending from the saddle after an exercise ora 
ride. It is advisable to dismount, for some days, several 
times successively; either before or after the ride; com. 
mencing with the most simple modes, until the pupil ac 
quires sufficient confidence and experience to perform 
either of these operations in a proper manner, with the 
mere help of the assistant’s hand, and even to dismount 
without any aid whatever. If she be but in her noviciate 
in the art of riding, we strongly advise her in this, and all 
other cases, not to place too great a reliance on her own 
expertness, or attempttoo much at first; but rather to pro- 
ceed steadily, and be satisfied with a gradual improve. 
ment; as it is utterly impossible toacquire perfection in the 
nicer operations of the art, before the minor difficulties are 
overcome, 
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ELIJAH’S INTERVIEW, 
BY CAMPBELL. 


On Horeb’s rock the prophet stood 
The Lord before him passed; 

A hurricane in angry mood 
Swept by him strong &nd fast; 

The forest fell before its force, 

The rocks were shivered in its course; 
God was not in the blast. 

Twas but the whirlwind of His breath, 

Announcing danger, wreck, and death. 


It ceased. The air grew mute—a cloud 
Came muffling up the sun; 
When, thro’ the mountain, deep and loud 
An earthquake thundered on; 
frighted eagle sprang in air, 
wolf ran howling from his lair: 
God was notig the storm. 
*T was but the rolling of His car, 
¢The tr*mpling of His steeds from far. 


°*T was still again—and nature stood 
And calmed her ruffled frame: 

When swift from Heavena fiery flood 
To earth devouring came. 

Down to thé depth the ocean fled, 

The sickening si:n looked wan and dead, 
Yet God filled not the flame. 

*T was but the terror of His eye 

Thas lighten’d through the troubled sky. 


At last a voice, al! still and small, 
Rose sweet'y on the ear; 
Yet rose so shri and clear that all 
In Heaven and earth might hear, 
It spoke of peace, it spoke of love, 
It spoke as angels speak above; 
And God himself was there. 
For oh! it was a father’s voice, nm 
That bade the trembling earth rejoiced. 





CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


“ Ivy, holly, and mistletoe, 
Give me a penny before I go.’ 


comes but once a year.’’ 


THe rose, the love of June, 
The violet that_of spring; 
Out on the faithless and fading flowers 
That make the south wind’s wing! 
Such craven blooms I hold in scorn—+ 
The holly’s the wreath for a Christmas morn. 


* Christm 


Its berries are red as a maiden’s lip, 
Its leaves are of changeless green; 
And any thing changeless now, I know, 
Is sorfiewhat rare to be seen. 
The holly, which fall and frost has borne, 
The holly’s the wreath for a Cliristmas morn. 


Its edges are set in keen array, 
They are fairy weapons bared; 
And in an unlucky world like ours 
*Tis as weil to be prepared. 
Like the crest of a warrior worn, 
The holly’s the wreath for a Christmas morn. 


It was so with England’s olden race— 

" alas! in this our day 

We think so much of the present time, 
That we cast the past away. 

Let us doas they did ere we were born— 

The holly’s the wreaff for a Christmas morn. 


The holiy, it is no green-house plant, 
But glows in the common air; . 
In the peasant’s lattice, the castle hall, 
Its green leaves alike are there. 
If tts lesson in.mind be borne, 
The holly’s the wreath for a Christmas morn. 
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